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ABSTRACT 

This survey compared the learning of occupational 
skills in a junior college and nearby technical institute to 
determine if differences in environmental press for different 
of students might cause one setting to be more effective than 
other. Freshmen entering business administration, electrical 
technology, nursing, and secretarial science curricula at the 
schools were surveyed during their orientation week and 18 months 
later. Findings indicate that entering freshmen had; (1) similar 
demographic characteristics; (2) much the same expectations for 
environmental press; (3) highly similar personality profiles; and (4) 
similar levels of dogmatism. Demographic characteristics of freshmen 
who subsequently dropped out did not differ significantly from those 
who continued; however, institutional environmental press did differ, 
with support of intellectual pursuits and adult treatment of students 
being greater in the junior college. Based on the above, there was no 
clear indication that either type of institution was more effective 
for a specific type of student. In addition, while students had a 
choice between two different intellectual but similar 
non-intellectual climates, selective sorting based on 
personality- need profiles did not occur in terms of attraction to one 
institution or the other. (JO) 
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SUMMARY 

Purpose 



The purpose of this exploratory-descriptive survey 
was to ascertain whether there were discernible differ- 
ences in the environmental press of a community college 
when compared with a technical institute which make each 
a more effective setting for different types of students 
to learn occupational competencies. The specific ques- 
tions directing the inquiry were: 1) What differences 

exist in the environmental press of a community college 
as compared to a technical institute? 2) What signifi- 
cant differences and relationships exist between selected 
personality characteristics of students within given 
curricula in each institution, environmental press, and 
successful completion of program? 



Method 



A community college and technical institute having 
occupational programs in the same four areas and located 
within thirty miles of each other served as the locale of 
the study. The two institutions were chosen for the high 
degree of similarity of demographic characteristics of 
the geographical areas served. 



Freshmen entering the business administration, 
electrical technology, nursing, and secretarial science 
curricula at the two schools were surveyed in September 
during orientation week. Eighteen months later, students 
still enrolled in the four curricula at each school were 
surveyed and completed the same questionnaire and inven- 
tories. During the 18 month period, students dropping 
out of the programs were so identified. 



The questionnaire completed elicited data pertain- 
ing to demographic characteristics of students and family; 
attitudes of reference group members; questions to ascer- 
tain present- future orientations; expectations, prefer- 
ences f perceived chances of attaining these; Reissman's 
scale of commitment to occupational advancement; Rokeach's 
Dogmatism scale; and William's Job Preference Inventory 
to measure risk-taking propensities within a job context. 
Inventories, available through commercial firms, were the 
Sterns College Characteristics Index, a measure of envi- 
ronmental press; Sterns Activity Index, measure of person- 
ality need factors related to press factors; and the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study of Values, which measures 
dominant motives in personality. 
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Ov©r 75 percent of the freshmen in the four curri- 
cula in the two schools responded. The total number was 
304 at the community college and 487 at the technical 
institute. Over 70 percent of freshmen in each of the 
four curricula responded. Forty-five percent (68) of 
students enrolled at the community college in the fourth 
term and 67 percent (192) of technical institute fourth 
term students responded. 

Data were analyzed using proportional variations, 
mean scores, chi square, product-moment correlations, and 
t-tests to test for statistical significance where viewed 
of value. Findings are reported in terms of comparisons 
between freshmen in each school; freshmen in the same 
curriculum; freshmen in different curricula within each 
school; responses as freshmen compared to responses as 
fourth-term students among curricula within each school 
and between each school; responses of freshmen dichoto- 
mized on the basis of dropping out or continuing in pro- 
grams; and pre-test, post-test analysis for nearly iden- 
tical groups, members of which had provided- data a second 
time as fourth term students . 

Findings 



Demographic 

Freshmen entering the community college and tech- 
nical institute had much the same demographic character- 
istics. Over 90 percent were 25 years of age or less; 
slightly over 1/2 were men; over 95 percent in each cur- 
riculum except nursing at the community college were 
single; approximately 3/4 were from families where the 
breadwinner was employed in sales, clerical, skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations; about 70 percent 
reported highest level of parents ' education was high 
school or less; over 80 percent reported approval of 
parents and friends regarding choice of school. 

Approximately 46 and 66 percent of freshmen at the 
community college and technical institute respectively 
subsequently dropped out of the occupational programs, in 
which they were initially enrolled, prior to the fourth 
term. The difference between the two institutions was 
statistically significant beyond the .01 level. 

Scholastic aptitude appeared to be slightly more 
related to dropping out or continuing at the technical 
institute than at the community college but in neither 
case was it significantly related. Men were dispropor- 
tionately represented among drop-outs. Differences 
attained statistical significance for the technical 
institute. 
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Drop-outs did not differ significantly from fresh- 
men who continued in socioeconomic status or attitudes of 
parents and friends toward choice of school. 

Environmental Press and Personality Need Factors 

Pres Ilmen entering the two schools had much the same 
expectations for environmental press. Descriptions of 
press by fourth term students indicated that the community 
college and technical institute did differ in the nature 
of press. The community college was described consistently 
as having an intellectual climate more supportive of intel- 
lectual pursuits than the technical institute and of treat- 
ing students more like adults. The disparity between 
expectations for press and experience with press was 
generally greater for technical institute students. 

Personality need profiles of freshmen showed a high 
degree of similarity for all respondents irrespective of 
school. Variations did occur between students in various 
curricula. A comparison of freshmen personality need 
profiles with profiles of fourth term students indicated 
considerable stability over time. 

Freshmen who subsequently dropped out did not differ 
significantly in their expectations for environmental press 
from freshmen who continued. Personality need profiles 
showed that those dropping out were consistently lower in 
intellectual interests and motivation than those who con- 
tinued. Differences however did not attain statistical 
significance. Educability scores of freshmen dropping out 
were not significantly lower than those of comparison 
groups . 

Belief Systems 

Freshmen in the two schools were very similar in 
level of dogmatism with mean scores of 156 and 157 . 

Freshmen who dropped out did not differ significantly from 
freshmen who continued. Fourth term technical institute 
students had consistently lower mean dogmatism scores than 
they had as freshmen and lower than fourth term community 
college students. Mean scores of the nurse and secretarial 
science students at the community college decreased, while 
those for business administration and electrical technology 
students increased slightly. 

Values 



Mean scores on the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, 
social, political and religious scales on the Study of 
Values were with few exceptions within the normative range 
for both freshmen and fourth term students. Minimal 
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variations occurred between students in the two schools. 
Variations did occur between curricula and generally 
showed choice of curricula to be more influential in 
values than choice of school. 

Vocational Values 



Present-Future Orientations; Over 60 percent of 
freshmen described planning for 3-5 year period. Slightly 
larger proportions of freshmen who dropped out reported 
”no plans” than did those who continued. 

Over 75 percent referred to occupational goals 

educational goals. Variations did occur between 
curricula. Variations between schools were slight. 

The proportions of freshmen expecting and prefer- 
ring occupational advancement through more education were 
higher than the proportions as fourth term students. 

Slightly over 1/4 of fourth term students were in this 
category . 

Generally freshmen who later dropped out did not 
differ from those who continued. For drop-outs from the 
community college, however, whereas over 1/3 expected a 
30 b consistent with the curriculum, less than 1/4 pre- 
ferred a job consistent with the curriculum. 

The large majority of all respondents were opti- 
mistic about attaining expectations and preferences though 
slightly less optimistic about the latter. Fourth term 
students tended generally to be more optomistic than 
freshmen. Freshmen who dropped out were not less opti- 
mistic than those who continued. 

Valuing Occupational Advancement: For approxi- 

mately 80 percent of students, health, family and friends 
were quite competitive with occupational advancement. 
Leisure time was quite competitive with advancement for 
close to 80 percent of fourth term students. 

Small differences were consistently in the direc- 
tion of larger proportions of community college freshmen 
and fourth term students valuing occupational advancement 
than of technical ^ institute freshmen and fourth term 
students. Variations did occur between curricula. Small 

were in the direction of freshmen who left 
curricula at the community college having larger propor- 
tions committed to occupational advancement than of fresh- 
men who remained. This was not found for the technical 
institute. Variations between institutions for freshmen 
and fourth term students were reversed when pre-test data 
were compared with post-test data for nearly identical 
groups . 
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Risk-Taking as a Component of Advancement: Commu- 

nity college and technical institute students did not 
differ significantly in mean risk-taking scores. Nor did 
freshmen who subsequently dropped out differ from those 
who continued. Variations between curricula showed secre- 
tarial science students to be consistently lower in risk- 
taking propensities. 

For the smaller populations for whom pre-test and 
post-test data were available, on the occupational advance 
ment and risk— propensity measures, changes from the pre- 
test to the post-test were in the direction of larger 
proportions of fourth term technical institute students 
being more committed to occupational advancement and 
preferring the type of job situation typically viewed as 
associated with job advancement. 

Conclusions 

Measures of environmental press and selected per- 
sonality needs were applicable and did record variations 
in press and student populations in occupational curricula 
in two year institutions. 

Results did not clearly indicate that the community 
college setting or technical institute setting was more 
effective for specific types of students and less so for 
others seeking to learn occupational competencies . 



CHAPTER I 



A STUDY OF PRESS AND STUDENTS OF 
OCCUPATIONS IN A COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE AND A TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Introduction 

Background 

Educators have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of the physical and social environments in 
facilitating or impeding the achievement of educational 
objectives. Awareness is not the same as a precise 
understanding of the dynamics of interaction between 
personalities and environments in educational settings 
as these relate to learning. 

Pressures from population increases and demands 
for more knowledgeable and skilled workers have produced 
a period of expansion in the number and types of educa- 
tional institutions. Expansion has been combined with 
some pointed questions about the effectiveness of educa- 
tional programs at all levels. Although assessments of 
effectiveness are most frequently thought of in terms of 
formal instruction, some attention is being directed to 
the larger context or environment of the institution as 
well. 

Vocational-technical education has been included 
in the expansion of and the assessments of programs ! j 

designed to prepare youth for work. At the post-secondary j 

level, technical institutes and community colleges are I 1 

two settings for occupational programs, with the latter | 

type of institution expanding rapidly. It was in the | 

context of these converging concerns and interests, that 
the major purpose of this project was formulated. 

Purpose i 

|j 

The purpose of this study v/as to ascertain whether 
there were discernible differences in the environmental 
press in a community college when compared with that of a 
technical institute which make each a more effective set- 
ting for different types of students to learn occupational 
competencies. 

The specific questions to be answered by the study 
were: 1) What are the differences in environmental press 

of a community college as compared to a technical insti- 
tute?, and 2) What are the significant differences and | 
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relationships that exist between selected personality 
characteristics of students within specific curricula in 
each institution, environmental press and successful com- 
pletion of the program? 

As an exploratory descriptive study, the projcict 
was a feasible undertaking within the resources allocated 
largely because of the work of George Stern and C. Robert 
Pace. Stern and Pace in collaboration and in independent 
studies developed measures of college environments. Stern 
using Murray's need-press conceptualization developed The 
Activities Index composed of 300 items corresponding to 
behavioral manifestations of personality needs. Items in 
the measure of environmental press correspond to condi- 
tions likely to facilitate or impede expression of the 
personality needs. (Stern, 1963) . In the process of 
developing the two measures, students from thirty- two 
four-year colleges and universities were involved. 

(Stern, 1962) . Findings derived from a comparison of a 
number of colleges which had relevance for this study 
were: 



1. Students or professionals in the same field 
have need profiles that differ significantly from 
those of students or professionals in other fields... 

2. Profiles describing the expected press obtained 
from incoming freshmen at the same college are highly 
consistent with one another regardless of the high 
school backgrounds of these incoming students..* 

3. Freshmen press profiles describing the expected 
college press stress intellectual activities at an 
unrealistically high level as compared with senior 
press profiles from the same institution... 

4. Students enrolled in the same institution have 
needs scale scores significantly more alike than 
students at different institutions... 

5. Students describe their own institutions in 
terms of press scale scores that are significantly 
more alike than are the corresponding scale means 
among different institutions... 

6. Although the relationships between needs scores 
and press scores for the same students from a variety 
of institutions is not much higher than that obtained 
from samples located within the same institution, 
suggesting that perceptions of press are not projec- 
tions of needs, there is a decided relationship 
between the mean needs scores and mean press scores 

at forty-three institutions. The average level of 
specific needs among students at a given college tends 
to match the average level of the corresponding press 
at the same college... 

7. Students enrolled in different programs in a 
complex institution describe the press of the institu- 
tion in significantly different ways. 
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Pace developed the College Characteristics Analysis 
(CCA) as a tool for estimating the characteristics of sub- 
cultures within the university. Prom his research, he 
found: "academic subgroups whose environment differs sig- 

nificantly from that of the college as a whole"; "Academic 
subgroups whose members differ significantly from the 
general student body in various personality characteris- 
tics"; "significant differences between subgroups and the 
college as a whole in the estimated attainment of various 
educational goals." The existence of differentiated sub- 
cultures is related to size, according to Pace, and in 
small colleges there are few such subcultures. (Pace, 

1964) . 

Studies of environments in community colleges or 
junior colleges have been less numerous. Richard White 
(1965) explored the similarities and differences in insti- 
tutional environments in twelve junior colleges in Minne- 
sota. ^ The objectives of these colleges were to provide 
the first two years of college for students who would then 
transfer. The College Characteristics Index was used as 
the measure of environments, with analysis following a 
pattern developed by Pace to obtain four cluster scores. 

He found the patterns varied among the junior colleges. 
Further, the perceptions of institutional press by Minne- 
sota students placed these colleges below the normative 
group studied by Pace and Stern. 

Another study by Gold (1968) investigated student 
and faculty perceptions of the Los Angeles City College 
environment using the Junior College Edition of the College 
and University Environment Scales (CUES) . 

Pace (1967) reported the results of preliminary 
studies using the Junior College Edition of the college 
and university environment scales. 

In sum, this study concentrated on the interaction 
between environments and student personality factors in 
two institutions with two year ■)ccupational programs. As 
a methodological concern, it explored the applicability of 
measures of environmental press and student personality 
factors, designed for use in four year institutions to the 
environmental press and personality factors of students 
seeking to learn specified occupational competencies. 

Substantively, it explored relationships between 
continuing in occupational programs or dropping out, 
expectations for environmental press, experiences with 
environmental press and personality factors. 
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Method 



Two institutions, a community college and a techni- 
cal institute, were selected for their relative compara- 
bility on the following; 

1. Occupational curricula offered 

2. Public funding 

3. Population base-demographic characteristics, 

i.e., percent of non-white, median education, 
age distribution, proportion in school atten- 
dance, industrial and commercial activities, 
direction of change in these areas. (Deter- 
mined from census data) . 

The two institutions selected were relatively close to 
each other geographically. Thus it was possible that 
students could conceivably select one institution over 
the other, although this might entail increasing daily 
travel time to the school. 

If, in fact, discernible differences existed 
between the community college and technical institute such 
differences would be less likely to be confused with or 
obscured by, differences resulting from the region and 
population from which students in each institution were 
drawn . 



Each institution offered occupational programs in 
business administration, electrical technology, registered 
nursing, and secretarial science. 

The above curricula were selected for the following 
reasons: 

1. These curricula were among the most frequently 
offered occupational curricula that lead to the 
associate degree. 

2. It was decided to include curricula that inclu- 
ded male and female. 

3. It was decided to select curricula that were 
thought generally, to attract students with 
different aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 

Presidents of both institutions were informed about 
the nature of the study, and asked that the schools parti- 
cipate. Several meetings took place with personnel in both 
schools to discuss the survey and the arrangements neces- 
sary for collecting data. A description of the community 
college and the technical institute, in which student 
respondents were enrolled, follows: 
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Description of Institutions ^ 

Community Colleges The community college offici- 
ally opened in 1960 with a full-time enrollment of 171 
students and part-time enrollment of 335 students. In 
its first year of operation the college offered programs 
in Liberal Arts, Business Administration and Secretarial 
Science . 

In 1961 the College moved to its permanent 130 acre 
campus and opened for its second year of operation. 

Through the years, student enrollment increased to 4,200 
full-time students and 4,500 part-time students. 

The College is dedicated to providing for each 
student the opportunity to realize the highest intellec- 
tual, social, cultural, physical, and personal development 
of which he is capable. The College aims to foster the 
total growth of its students, preparing them for their 
educational and career objectives, and for their roles in 
society as enlightened, responsible hiaman beings. 

As a comprehensive community college both two year 
transfer programs and career programs are offered. The 
transfer program provides the opportunity for students to 
complete the freshman and sophomore years of study towards 
the baccalaureate degree. 

The A. A. Degree in Liberal Arts is awarded to 
students who have completed course work within the Human- 
ities, Social Science or Mathematics areas. 

The AoS. Degree is conferred upon students comple- 
ting the Science or Engineering Curriculums. 

While the career programs prepare students for 
entry in technical or semi-professional career fields 
after graduation, each curriculum includes courses in the 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Science , and Mathematics. 

Programs are offered in Electronics and Mechanical 
Technology, Telecommunications, Marine Technology, Nursing, 
Police Science, Secretarial Science, Data Processing and 
Business. 

A program of General Studies resulting in the A. A. 
Degree is also available providing flexibility for those 
students who are undecided about their academic and career 
goals. Health career programs are also offered culmina- 
ting in the Associate degree. 



Adapted from college catalogues. 
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The majority of faculty members at the Community 
College held M.A. degrees. Approximately two percent of 
the full-time faculty held Ph.D. degrees. A limited num- 
ber of the faculty held Bachelors degrees (13 percent), 
primarily in the areas of English and Electronics Tech- 
nology. 

Four year colleges and universities within the 
state appeared frequently as institutions at which faculty 
members completed graduate work, but institutions through— 

I out the United States were represented. Part-time instruc- 

tional personnel numbered 100, while full-time faculty was 
approximately 300. 

Facilities included an ever expanding library which 
provided books, periodicals, and pamphlets to enable 
students to complete class assignments, to do reference 
and ressarch work and to have materials available for 
recreational reading and to help them keep abreast of 
current trends. 

The library contained a main reading room with 
shelf space for 100,000 volumes and seating for 1,000 
students, and a periodical room for reference collections, 
periodical files , information file and microfilm reader. 

An Audio-Visual Center also was included which provided a 
preview room and facilities for the preparation of Audio- 
Visual materials. 

Numerous buildings served each of the divisions 
within the College in addition to the Administration 
Building, Science Building, and Gymnasium. The Student 
Center including a cafeteria, lounge facilities and 
recreational facilities was available for student use, 
also. 

Coordinated by the Assistant Dean of Students, 
student groups and faculty created a wide range of club 
f activities such as special interest clubs, religious 

groups, service fraternities and sororities, professional 
clubs, publications, musical and dramatic societies and 
sports groups. 

The Student Council provided the framework for 
self-government within the student community. Through 
committee action, the Student Council was responsible for 
approving club charters, administering the student acti- 
vities budget, providing an adequate program of social 
and cultural activities, and supplying student membership 
for service on the Joint Faculty-Student Affairs Committee, 
Special Events Committee, and Curriculum Committee. 
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Pi Alpha Si^a was the College Honor society open 
to students achieving a 3.2 cumulative grade point average. 

The College Service Society hosted visitors to the 
College and assisted at College sponsored events. 

^ While the College did not maintain on-campus student 
housing, a file was maintained of inspected rental facili- 
ties available to students whose permanent residence was 
not within ready commuting distance of the campus. Most 

facilities available for rent were in private homes in the 
immediate area • 



^ Through its Student Personnel staff of professionally 
trained counselors, the College offered students an oppor- 
tunity to receive help with such problems as learning dif- 
ficulties, family relationships, vocational and educational 
planning, and personal problems. In addition, there was a 
fully equipped health office under the direction of a 
College Nurse experienced in health education. The College 
Health Service guided the student and aided him in assuming 
responsibility for his own health. 

The College was a member of the National Junior 
■Athletic Association. A varied athletic program 
was conducted, and the College scheduled intercollegiate 
contests in tennis, golf, basketball, baseball, cross- 
country, soccer, wrestling, bowling, lacrosse, and track. 

Technical Institute; The technical institute was 
founded in the early 1900 's and at that time mirrored the 
^9^3.rian orientation of the region. 

In 1948 the institute became a unit of the then 
newly formed State University. As technological advances 
were made, curriculum offerings shifted to meet the local 
employment demands. 

institute was authorized to offer two-year pro- 
grams of study beyond the high school level which would 
qualify students for direct placement in various technical 
and related fields. Subject to this authorization, the 
technical institute subscribed to the following objectives: 

To aid the student in developing abilities and com- 
petence in his technical field; to assist each student in 
developing his potentialities so as to live a happy, 
healthy, responsible, and productive life; to serve busi- 
ness, industries, professions and units of government by 
providing competent personnel in technical and related 
fields; and to serve society by stimulating students to 
develop their respective capacities for participating in 
and contributing to the democratic way of life. 
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Programs for students wishing to prepare for 
careers in engineering technologieSf business, health 
services, recreation supervision, community services, 
police science, agriculture and ornamental horticulture 
were provided. 

Courses in English, social science and either 
mathematics or natural sciences or both were required for 
all students. Second year advanced courses emphasize 
concentration on theory and applied science appropriate 
to the field of specialization, reinforced by laboratory 
experiences. 

All curricula were approved for awarding the degree 
of Associate in Applied Science. The Associate in Science 
degree (A.S.) is awarded to graduates of the Engineering 
Science curriculum. 

The full-time faculty nuihh>ered 274; part-time, 28. 

A majority of tlie faculty had advanced degrees, with 
approximately four percent having doctorates. Many 
faculty had earned degrees at institutions within the 
state. Some had earned degrees from out-of-state insti- 
tutions. 

The campus was comprised of 380 acres and provided 
residence halls for approximately 400 men and 250 women. 

The total student population was approximately 3,900. 

Library facilities included a reference room, 
listening room, microfilm viewing facilities and a con- 
ference room. The library contained 83,000 volumes, 950 
periodical titles which were received annually as well as 
bulletins, circulars, and government publications in 
academic, agricultural and technical fields. 

Student extra-curricular activities included at 
least 40 organizations. Half of these student organiza- 
tions were curriculum clubs designed to serve the pre- 
professional interests of students and related directly 
to various academic departments. Religious organizations 
included the Student Christian Association, Canterbury 
Club and Hillel. Cultural activities centered on the 
Drama, Club ^ Collegiate Chorale and International Club. 

Student government organizations, p\ablications, 
recreational activities and service organizations comple-’ 
ted the list. 

Academic advisement, placement or career advisement, 
personal counseling, and financial aid services were 
administered by the Dean of Students through the Student 
Personnel Office. 
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The College Health Department endeavored to safe- 
guard the health of all students while they were on the 
campus. 



Social affairs were scheduled throughout the year 
either on campus or off campus. Many of these events 
were under the direction of various student organizations. 

The Dean's List was composed of all students who 

an average of 3.00 or better and was determined at 
the end of each semester . One of the greatest honors a 
student could receive was election to the local chapter 
of the National Junior College Honorary Scholastic Society. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education 
offered intercollegiate varsity competition in baseball, 
basketball, cross-country, golf, soccer, tennis, track, 
and wrestling. Association of College Unions tournament 
competition was offered in chess, billiards, bowling, and 
table tennis. 

In sum, the community college provided programs in 
liberal arts for students who might wish to transfer to a 
four year college, as well as two year career programs. 

The technical institute provided career programs. 

Library, health and counseling services were avail- 
able in both schools. Opportunities for extracurricular 
activities were available on both campuses. 

Population and Data Collection 



Data were collected from freshmen in 1967 and again, 
from those who continued into the fourth term, in 1969. 

Freshmen, Fall, 1967; Personnel in the Offices of 
the Dean of Students informed Freshmen in the four curri- 
cula of the survey and requested their participation. 
Community college freshmen assembled in the lounge and 
were directed to three classrooms in groups of approxi- 
mately one hundred. Each student received a manila 
envelope containing the questionnaire, directions for the 
questionnaire and the Sterns Activities Index. A proctor 
from the project staff explained the purpose of the test 
and the time allotted to Part I. 

Following the completion of Part I there was a 
short intermission in which these envelopes were collected 
and envelopes containing the Sterns Environmental Charac- 
teristics Index and the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study of 
Values test were distributed. Three hours were required 
for completing the questionnaire and tests. 
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Approximately one week later, freshmen in the four 
curricula at the technical institute assembled in the gym- 
nasium as soon as each completed registration, and were 
given Part I, as described above. As soon as Part I was 
completed each was provided with the second part. Stu- 
dents entered and left at different times. Thus sections 
within the gymnasium were treated as units, with instruc- 
tions given to smaller groups assembling at approximately 
the same time. Proctors on the project staff, were avail- 
able to provide material and to clarify directions when 
asked. Three hours were required for the data collection 
with no intermission. 

Fourth Term Students, Spring 1969; Arrangements 
were completed with personnel at both institutions to 
collect data from fourth term students in the four curri- 
cula in mid-March, 1969. Students were informed of the 
second phase of the survey and were asked to participate. 
The time provided was one which did not conflict with 
class sessions. The response of students in both schools 
was exceedingly low. Personnel at both schools agreed 
that other arrangements were essential in planning for a 
second effort to obtain data from fourth term students. 

Arrangements were made for a second time. Letters 
were written to department chairmen at each school asking 
them to urge majors in departments to participate in the 
study. Some regularly scheduled classes were suspended 
to enable students to participate in the survey. 

In a final effort to increase the rate of responses 
from fourth term students, the Sterns Activities and 
College Characteristics Index and the Study of Value 
Scales were mailed to those who had not participated on 
either of the previous two occasions. These data were 
viewed as particularly critical to comparing expectations 
of press as freshmen, with the perceptions derived from 
experience in the schools, and in ascertaining to what 
extent if any, values of fourth term students differed 
from freshmen. This effort produced twenty-three addi- 
tional responses. 

Response Rates; Tables 1 and 2 report the propor- 
j tion of freshmen and fourth term students participating 

f in the survey when data were obtained on each campus. 

Of freshmen entering both schools in 1967, slightly 
over 3/4 participated in the survey with sufficient com- 
pleteness to be included in the study. Since the question- 
naires and tests were time consuming some responses were 
incomplete. The decision was made to use all data avail- 
able for each variable, even though this resulted in 
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TABXiE 1» Numb6r dnd P6ircent of Freshmon Participating in Survey By 
Institution and Curriculum 



Community College Technical Institute 



Curriculum 


Total 


N 

Responding 


Percent 


Total 


N 

Responding 


Percent 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


180 


131 


72.8 


201 


168 


83.6 


Technology 


51 


43 


84.3 


147 


106 


72.1 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


53 


42 


79.2 


72 


56 


77.8 


Science 


112 


88 


78.6 


196 


157 


80.1 



Total 396 304 76.8 616 487 



number of respondents for various aspects 
report. Thus, if a student completed questions on 

thirty scales on the College Character- 
istics index his responses to those were included. Like- 

Activities Index were completed but not the 
Study of Value booklet, the Index data were included. 



table 2. Number and Percent of Fourth Term Students Participating In 
Survey by Institution and Curriculum 

Community College Technical Institute 

^ - ^1 N N 



Curriculum 


Total 


Responding 


Percent 


Total 


Responding 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 

Electrical 


69 


14 


20.2 


93 


48 


51.6 


Technology 


15 


8 


53.3 


37 


37 


100.0 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


41 


32 


78.1 


45 


29 


64 .4 


Science 


26 


14 


53.8 


109 


78 


71.6 


Total 


151 


68 


45.0 


284 


192 


67.6 



^Total is the number of students graduating June, 1969 from each 
curriculum. 
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The response of fourth term students was lower 
than that of freshmen, but did exceed half for all curri- 
cula in both schools except business administration 
students in the community college. Over 70 percent of 
nurse students at the community college participated, in 
comparison to 64.4 percent at the technical institute. 

Of secretarial science students, 72 percent in the tech- 
nical institute responded compared to 54 percent in 
community college. For the total population from each 
school, the rate of response (67.6 percent) for the tech- 
nical institute exceeded by 23 percent the rate of 
response at the community college (45 percent) . 

The response from the mailed survey brought the ^ 
highest response from students of business administration 
at the community college with 11; 1, from electrical 
technology, 5 from nurse students, and 6 from secretarial 
science. Of technical institute students, one in secre- 
tarial science responded to the mailing. Thus for some 
data the rate of response from students of business admin- 
istration in the community college was increased from 20.2 
percent to 36.2 percent. 

Generalizability of findings are limited by the 
fact that students in only one community college and one 
technical institute were surveyed. Results may have rele- 
vancy for community colleges and technical institutes with 
characteristics very similar to the two included in the 
study. Further, the low rate of response for fourth term 
students of business administration at the community col- 
lege, requires that results for that category be viewed 
as suggestive. 

Variables and Measurements: The institutions and 

curricula were consistently treated as independent van 
ables. Demographic characteristics, occupational expecta- 
tions, occupational aspirations, status and attitudes of 
reference group members, present vs. future orientation, 
values, dogmatism, risk-taking propensities, expectations 
and perceptions of environmental press, and descriptions 
of personality needs were treated as dependent variables. 

As specified, the purpose of the study was to 
describe, compare, and explore relationships rather than 
to test hypotheses pertaining to relationships between the 
independent and dependent variables . The ^ independent 
variables were directly evident from the institution and 
curriculum in which each respondent was enrolled. Detailed 
descriptions of the measures of dependent variables appear 
immediately preceding the report of findings to provide 
greater clarity. Brief descriptions of these measures 
follow with definitions of the variables. 
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VARIABLES 



MEASURE 



Environmental Press; i.e., aspira- 
tion level r intellectual climate, 
student dignity, academic climate, 
academic achievement, self- 
expression, group life, academic 
organization, social form, play, 
and vocational climate. 

Student Needs: i.e., personality 

need for self-assertion, audacity- 
timidity, intellectual interests, 
motivation, applied interests, 
orderliness, submissiveness, 
closeness, sensuousness, friend- 
liness, expressiveness-constraint, 
ego ism-di f f idence . 

Student Values: six basic inter- 

ests or motives in personality: 
theoretical, economic, aesthetic, 
social political and religious. 

Dogmatism, i.e., a relatively 
closed cognitive organization of 
beliefs related to intolerance 
and organized around central 
beliefs about absolute authority. 

Risk-Taking Propensities - a 
tendency to choose alternatives 
assessed as risk-laden rather 
than security-oriented. 



Present vs. future orientation, 
i.e., the seeking of immediate 
short-term pleasure rather than 
future long-term satisfactions. 

Occupational expectation, i.e., 
type and level of employment 
which the respondent reports 
expecting to achieve within a 
specified period of time. 

Occupational aspiration, i.e., 
type and level of employment 
which the respondent would like 
to achieve within a specified 
period. 



Stern's College 

Characteristic 

Index 



Stern's Activity 
Index 



A1 Ipor t-Vernon-Lindsey 
Study of Values 



Rokeach's Dogmatism 

Scale 

40 items 



Williams' 

Job Preference 
Inventory 

8 forced choice items 
Guttman Scale 

Direct question about 
plans, and time in 
which plans will be 
accomplished. 

Direct question about 
expectations for five 
years later. 



Direct question about 
preferences for five 
years later. 
Reissman-Occupational 
Advancement Scale. 



VARIABLES 



MEASURE 



Status of reference group. Members 
compared with status of respondent. 

Reference defined as a group taken 
by the individual as a frame of 
reference for self-evaluation and 
attitude formation. 

■ Analysis 

Data were analyzed and comparisons reported between: 

1) community college freshmen and technical institute 
freshmen, in different curricula within each school and 
between each school; 2) Freshmen dichotomized into drop- 
outs and "still enrolled". Respondents categorized as 
drop-outs were students who at some time between September, 

1967 and May, 1969 had left the occupational curriculum. 

Respondents categorized as "still enrolled" were listed as 
active students in the occupational curriculvim as late as 
May, 1969. 3) Responses of all freshmen to responses of 

all fourth term students. It needs to be emphasized that 
some freshmen did not participate in the survey in 1967; 
these same persons may have participated in the survey as 
fourth term students in 1969. The fourth term student 
category also includes some persons who may have entered 
the schools with some advanced standing and thus did not 
participate as freshmen in 1967. 4) Some analysis was I 

completed for respondents who participated as freshmen, 
in 1967, and who completed the total or portions of the | 

survey questions as fourth term students in 1969. This ] 

analysis was undertaken in the effort to more precisely 
answer questions pertaining to what, if any changes, rela- 
tive to the variables measured had occurred during the 
period of post- secondary education. Limited resources 
precluded matching freshmen and fourth term responses for 
each variable and thus including only complete cases. 

The procedure followed was to include all data available 
for each respondent who had participated as a freshman 
and again as a student in his fourth term. Proportional 
and mean variations were then compared. As described j 

earlier, some respondents, either by choice or inadver- 
tently did not complete all questions or scales. Thus 
the number of cases of freshmen for some variables was 
different from the number of cases of fourth term students 
for the same variable. 

- 

Comparisons were made in terms of proportional 
variations, differences in means, correlation coefficient. ^ 

Where it was considered of value, appropriate tests for ^ 

levels of significance were computed. 
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Direct questions about 
occupations of parents 
and siblings; and 
attitudes of parents 
and friends. 



CHAPTER II 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
AND ATTITUDES OF REFERENCE 
GROUP MEMBERS 



Demographic data were obtained from direct ques- 
tions (see Appendix A [questionnaire]) for two purposes. 
The first was to ascertain whether students entering the 
community college were similar to those entering the 
technical institute. The second was to ascertain whether 
freshmen who continued in the program differed signifi- 
cantly from those who subsequently dropped out. Infor- 
mation about demographic characteristics of the students* 
families was elicited also. Such information served as 
an aid to increasing understanding of the results obtained 
in other aspects of inquiry. The influence of reference 
groups on the values, goals, attitudes and behavior of the 
individual has been substantiated in diverse ways and heed 
not be justified here. Suffice it to say that the demo- 
graphic characteristics of the families of students were 
considered as indicators of the students* reference groups 

In addition to demographic data, questions were 
extended to include some which asked about the attitudes 
of significant others in the reference group, i.e., 
parents and friends, towards the student* s choice of 
school. 

The results of the analysis of these data are 
presented in this section for freshmen, as well as for 
freshmen dichotomized on the basis of dropping out of 
curricula or continuing into the fourth term. 

Freshmen 

Total populations: The single largest proportion 

of entering freshmen at both institutions was under 20 
years of age; the second largest between 20-25, and the 
lowest over 25. Variations between the institutions 
existed, with the community college having approximately 
20 percent of the students 20 years and over in contrast 
to the technical institute which had approximately 10 
percent, 20 and over. 
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TABLE 3* Age of Freshmen by Curriculum and Institution 







Community College 


Technical Institute 








Under 20 


20-25 


Over 25 




Under 20 


20-25 


Over 25 


Curriculum 


N 


Percent* Percent 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


131 


74.8 


19.9 


.8 


168 


83.3 


6.6 




Technology 


43 


86.1 


7.0 




106 


78.2 


13.2 




Nursing 

Secretarial 


42 


33.3 


16.7 


47.6 


56 


66.1 


8.9 


19.6 


Science 


88 


93.2 


1.1 




157 


91.6 


2.5 




Total 


304 


76.0 


12.2 


6.9 


487 


82.9 


6.9 


2.3 



Percent less than 100 indicates proportion of no responses. 



Specific Curricula: The majority of students in 

the business administration curriculum at each school was 
under 20. However, a larger proportion (19.9 percent) of 
those at the community college was between 20-25 , in 
contrast to 6.6 percent at the technical institute. 

Of students studying electrical technology at the 
community college, 86 percent were under 20, as were 78 
percent of technical institute students. Only 7 percent 
at the community college were between 20-25, as contrast 
to 13 percent of the technical institute students. 

Considerable variation in age of nurse students 
existed between the institutions. One-third of this 
curriculum at the community college was under 20; in 
contrast to almost 2/3 of those in the technical insti- 
tute being in this age category. Approximately 17 per- 
cent at the community college were between 20-25, whereas 
only 9 percent were so categorized at the technical 
institute. The most pronounced differences occurred for 
the "over 25 years" category, with almost half of those 
at the community college so categorized in contrc\st to 
about 20 percent of those at the technical institute. 

Over ninety percent of secretarial science students 
at both institutions were under 20, with the remainder 
between 20-25. Variations between the two institutions 
were slight. 



In sum, approximately 90 percent of the entering 
students at both institutions were 25 years of age or 
less. The nurse curricula had a larger proportion of 
students over 20 than did other curricula at both insti- 
tutions, with the single largest proportion over 25 years 
at the community college. 

Sex 



Total populations; Slightly over one-half of the 
entering freshmen at both institutions were male. Vari- 
ations between the institutions were very slight. 



TABLE 4. Sex of Entering Freshmen by Curriculum and Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 







Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 
Adminis trat ion 
Electrical 


131 


87.8 


12.2 


168 


85.6 


13.8 


Technology 


43 


100.0 




106 


98.1 


0.9 


Nurs ing 
Secretarial 


42 


9.5 


90^5 


56 


3.6 


96.4 


Science 


88 




100. 0 


157 


.6 


99.4 


Total 


304 


53.0 


47.0 


487 


51.4 


48.1 



Specific Curricula: Over eighty-five percent of 

business administration students were men; over ninety- 
eight percent of electrical technology students were men; 
whereas over ninety percent of nurse students at both 
institutions were women, as were over 99 percent of all 
secretarial students. Variations between institutions 
were slight. 

Marital Status 

Total populations: Over ninety percent of entering 

students at both institutions were single (91 percent at 
community college and 94.5 percent at technical institute). 

Specific Curricula: Over ninety-five percent of 

entering students in each curriculum at both institutions, 
except the nurse students were single. For these students 
one-half at the community college was single, as were over 
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TABLE 5. Marital Status of Entering Freshmen by Curriculum and 
Institution 







Community College 




Technical 


Institute 


Curriculum 


N 


Single 

Percent 


Other ^2 

Percent 


N 


Single 

Percent 


Other ^ 
Percent 


Business Administration 


131 


95.4 


2.3 


168 


96.5 


1.2 


Electrical Technology 


43 


100.0 




106 


95.3 


1.9 


Nursing 


42 


50.0 


47.6 


56 


76.8 


21.4 


Secretarial Science 


88 


100.0 




157 


98.1 




Total 


304 


91.1 


7.5 


487 


94.5 


3.3 



^married, widowed, or divorced 
2 

percent less than 100 reflects percent of no responses 



three-fourths of those in the technical institute. The 
variations for this curriculum constituted the major 
variation between the two institutions. 

Number with children: Slightly less than one- third 

of married students at the community college reported 
having children. Less than 15 percent of married students 
in the technical institute reported having children. 

Nurse students, as a group, in both institutions had the 
largest momber and proportion reporting having children. 

In brief, approximately 6 percent of all community 
college students and slightly less than 3 percent of 
students in the technical institute reported having 
children. 

Socioecbnomic Origins 

Occupational data were used as the basis for cate- 
gorizing respondents in socioeconomic strata. Socioeco- 
nomic origins were determined by father's occupation. 
Educational achievement was used to facilitate accurate 
indexing of occupations. Each occupation was assigned a 
socioeconomic index based on the work of Duncan (1961). 

The Socioeconomic Index ranges from 0 to 100. The approx- 
imate range for commonly used occupational categories are 
as follows: 
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TABLE 6. Number of Married Students Reporting Having Children By 
Curriculum and by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



Curriculum 


Married 

N 


With Children 
N 


Married 

N 


With Children 
N 


Business 
Administrat ion 


4 


2 


12 


1 


Electrical 

Technology 


11 




49 


1 


Nursing 


21 


18 


11 


11 


Secretarial 

Science 


2 




8 




Total 


38 


20 


80 


13 



RANGE SEI 
100-76 

75-60 

59-44 

43-28 

27-0 



OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 
Professionals 



Proprietors, mana- 
gerial, and other 
professionals 

Sales, clerical, 
other white collar 

Skilled Craftsmen 



Semi-skilled and 
unskilled 



ILLUSTRATIVE OCCUPATIONS 

Chemists, lawyers, 
physicians, etc. 

Managers, dealers, public 
school teachers, social 
welfare workers, etc. 

Bookkeepers, salesmen, 
mail carriers, etc. 

Electricians, machinists, 
plumbers 

Carpenter, operatives, 
cooks, waiters, etc. 



Total population; Socioeconomic origins of students 
entering the community college and technical institute were 
very similar. Range of socioeconomic indexes of father's 
present occupations of students entering the community 
college was 4 to 94; and for technical institute students, 

7 to 96. Table 7 reports the mean socioeconomic index of 
occupations of father, by curriculixn and institution. 

The larger proportion of students in both schools 
was predominately from what could be labeled lower middle 
class white collar occupations and skilled craftsmen, 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. Each respondent 
was asked what occupation his father was engaged in while 
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TABLE 7. Mean Socioeconomic Index of Father's Present Occupation 
By Curriculum and Institution 



Community College 



Technical Institute 



Curriculum 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Bus Iness 














Administration 

Electrical 


125 


47.75 


22.29 


161 


48.65 


20.35 


Technology 


42 


35.45 


18.34 


101 


45.50 


21.64 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


41 


50.39 


22.27 


55 


40.00 


21.48 


Science 


82 


45.17 


22.24 


149 


49.46 


21.78 


Total 


290 


45.61 


22.10 


466 


47.21 


21.38 



grammar school. Comparing group 
previous occupation provides a crude 
of. socioeconomic mobility. There was an increase 

^in^rtoflL^g^oup""" "" approximately 2.5 

Mean socioeconomic indexes and standard deviations 

indicate^h^i°"^ brothers and those of employed mothers 
indicate heterogeneity with the larger proportion engaged 

middle class white collar occupations, skilled 
crafts; and semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 

Specific Curricula: On the basis of father's 

present occupation, socioeconomic origins of students 

*?“®^"?®®^f*"fnistration in the community college 
and technical institute were the same. A somewhat difflr- 

emerged for students in electrical technology, 
with those entering the community college having fathers 

occupation mean index was ten points below 
that of students entering the technical institute. The 
reverse was true for nurse students since father's occu- 
pation of those entering the community college was indeed 
10 points higher than that of students entering the ?elh- 

difference may be a function of the 
^ larger proportion of community college nurse 

mav'^ref socioeconomic index 
may reflect higher status associated with the longer 

2^ occupational activity of their fathers. This 

se^ed to be supported by the greater similarity of the 

two groups when the mean index (42.18) for father's pre- 
vious occupations were compared. larner s pre 
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Very slight differences existed between students 
entering the community college and technical inst;itute to 
study secretarial science. 

In sum, students in all curricula at each institu- 
tion tended to be drawn from similar socioeconomic strata. 
The range and distribution of socioeconomic indexes of 
fathers ' occupations indicated a heterogeneous population 
which drew from all socioeconomic levels, with approxi- 
mately three fourths from three lower strata, predominated 
by sales, clerical, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations. Students entering the electrical technology 
curriculum at the community college somewhat more frequent- 
ly originated from families in which the father was engaged 
in unskilled, semi-skilled work or was a craftsman than did 
those in other curricula. 

Educational Achievement of Parents 

Tables 8, 9, 10, and 11 report the highest educa- 
tional achievement of students ' parents by institution and 
curriculum. 

Total population: Approximately seventy percent of 

students in each institution reported that parents had a 
high school education or less. Slightly higher proportions 
of community college students (34.4 percent) reported less 
than a high school education for fathers, than did techni- 
cal institute students (29.7 percent). Less than thirty 
percent in both institutions reported some post-secondary 



TABLE 8. Highest Educational Achievement of Fathers of Community 
College Freshmen by Curriculum 







Less than 
High School 
Graduate 


High School 
Graduate 


Some 

Post 

Secondary 


College 
Graduate + 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Bus iness 


Administrat ion 
Electrical 


129 


32.0 


37.5 


26.6 


3.9 


Technology 


43 


48.8 


25.6 


23.2 


2.3 


Nursing 


38 


26.3 


36.8 


23.8 


13.2 


Secretarial 


Science 


85 


34.1 


44.7 


17.7 


3.5 


Total 


295 


34.4 


37.8 


23.1 


4.8 
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T ABI i E 9» Educut^xon^iX Ach.i6V6ni6nt of F^fhoirs of TochnicdiX 

Institute Freshmen by Curriculum 







Less than 
High School 
Graduate 


High School 
Graduate 


Some 

Post 

Secondary 


College 

Graduate 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 

Electrical 


149 


30.9 


36.9 


20.7 


11.4 


Technology 


92 


32.6 


43,5 


17.5 


6.5 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


48 


31.3 


31.3 


25.0 


12.5 


Science 


146 


26.0 


46.6 


19.3 


8.2 


Total 


435 


29.7 


40.9 


19.9 


9.4 



TABIiE 10, Highest Level of Educational Achievement of Mothers Of 
Community College Freshmen by Curriculum 







Less Than 
High School 
Graduate 


High School 
Graduate 


Some 

Post 

Secondary 


College 
Graduate + 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 


128 


29.7 


51.6 


14.1 




Electrical 


Technology 


42 


38.1 


50. 


9.5 


2.4 


Nursing 


41 


36.6 


34.1 


29.3 




Secretarial 


Science 


86 


36 . 


51.2 


11.8 


1.2 


Total 


297 


33.7 


48.8 


14.8 


2.7 



education achieved by fathers. Less than twenty percent 
in each institution reported that mothers have some post- 
secondary education . 

Specific Curricula: Students in business adminis- 

tration were very similar at the community college and 
technical institute. The one exception being that approx- 
imately four percent of community college students reported 
fathers were college graduates, in contrast to over eleven 
percent of technical institute students. 
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TABIE 11 • Highest Level of Educational Achievement of Mothers Of 
Technical Institute Freshmen by Curriculum 







Iiess Than 




Some 








High School High School Post 


College 






Graduate 


Graduate 


Secondary 


Graduate + 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


151 


25.8 


56.3 


12.6 


5.3 


Technology 


88 


30.7 


52.3 


13.6 


3.4 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


48 


27.1 


50.0 


18.8 


4.2 


Science 


150 


24.7 


55.3 


15.4 


4.7 


total 


437 


26.5 


54.5 


14.4 


4.6 


Of students 


entering 


electrical 


technology 


at the 



community college over forty-eight percent reported ' 

fathers were not high school graduates, with over 32 per- ! ^ 

cent of the technical institute students reporting simi- | ^ 

larly. Approximately the same proportions (24-25 percent) 
reported fathers had post-secondary education. Technical | 

institute students more frequently reported fathers had a 
college education than did community college students. 

Variations in educational achievement of fathers 
reported by nurse students in the two institutions were 
slight. A slightly larger proportion of secretarial 
science students in the community college reported lower 
educational achievement of fathers (78.8 percent) than 
did technical institute students (72.6 percent). A larger 
proportion of technical institute students reported parents 
having a college education (8.2 percent) than the propor- 
tion of community college students (4.8 percent) . 

Variations in educational achievement of mothers 
did exist but these were slight, except for nurse students 
at the community college. For all curricula at both 
schools, over 50 percent reported mothers were high school 
graduates, except for nurse students at the community 
college where it was 34 percent. A larger proportion 
(29.3 percent) of community college nurse students repor- 
ted mothers to have post-secondary education. Proportions 
of students reporting post-secondary education inclua^^ng 
college in other curricula ranged from 11 to 23 percent. 
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Attitudes of Parents and Friends 
Towards Choice of SchoCT 

Students were asked to indicate the degree of 
approval or disapproval of parents and friends towards 
the school selected. 

Total population: Father: Almost ninety percent 

of all students in both schools reported fattier *s approval 
of the choice of school. Variation between student popu- 
lations was minimal (community college^ 87.5 percent; 
technical institute, 88.7 percent). 

Mother: Over ninety percent of all students in 

each school reported approval of mother. 

Friends: Of community college students, 46.7 per- 

cent reported that "almost all" friends approved choice; 
34.5, the majority, 14.5, some and 1.6, few. Of technical 
I institute students 52.2 percent reported almost all of 

friends approved the choice; 33.1, the majority; 9.9 some; 
and 1.4 few. Thus for students in both schools, over 
eighty percent thought the majority or more of friends 
approved their choice. 

Specific Curricula: Fathers: Responses of students 

in the business administration and electrical technology 
curricula at both schools coincided with results for the 
total population. Nurse students differed, in that between 
71.5 technical institute and 78.6 community college percent 
reported approval of fathers. The proportion of secretarial 
science students reporting approval exceeded ninety percent; 
community college, 92 percent; technical institute, 93 per- 
cent. 

Mothers: Reports of students in business adminis- 

tration, electrical technology and in secretarial science 
indicating mothers approved choice were consistent with 
results for the total population. Nurse students differed. 
Although community college students were similar with 90.5 
percent reporting approval, over 76.8 percent of technical 
institute students reported approval; 8.9 reported neither 
support nor opposition. Whether this variation is a func- 
tion of the lower rate of response or the possibility that 
mothers of younger women do not as frequently favor daugh- 
ters preparing to be nurses remains a question. 

Friends: Responses of business administration 

students at both schools paralleled results for total pop- 
ulation. Of those in the technical institute, 41.2 percent 
reported approval of almost all friends as compared to 43.5 
percent of those in the community college. 
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Among electrical technology students, those at 
the community college reporting approval by almost all of 
friends equalled 48.8 percent, as compared to 42.5 pe. cent 
of technical institute students; 23.3 percent of comiituaity 
college students and 34 percent of technical institute 
students reporting a majority approved; with 18.6 of com- 
munity college students and 17 percent of technical insti- 
tute students reporting "some" approved. A larger propor- 
tion of community college students (4.7 percent) reported 
"few" approved as contrast to .9 percent at the technical 
institute. The largest proportions of nurse students at 
both schools reported that almost all or a majority of 
friends approved (community college, 97.6 percent; tech- 
nical institute, 91:0 percent) . With reference to secre- 
tarial science students, at both schools, over 85 percent 
reported that almost all or the majority of friends 
approved choice of school. 

In Siam, the proportion of students in any curricula 
at each school who perceived opposition to their choice of 
school was very small, with the single largest proportion 
(4.7 percent) being for electrical technology students in 
the community college who reported opposition of mother. 

Freshmen Dichotomized as Drop-Outs 
and Still Enrolled 

Freshmen respondents were dichotomized on the basis 
of being still enrolled in the curriculum during the fourth 
term or having dropped out of the curriculum sometime prior 
to the fourth term. 

For the community college, 140, i.e., 46.2 percent 
of students had dropped out of the curriculum in which they 
had initially enrolled. Of the 486 students surveyed in 
the technical institute, 66.5 percent dropped out of the 
curriculaam prior to the fourth term. The difference of 20 
percent between the 2 two schools was significant beyond the 
.001 level with ax =30.76, Idf. 

The fact that the drop-out rate was significantly 
higher in the technical institute as compared to the com- 
munity College heightens interest in examining data to 
ascertain whether drop-outs from curricula in the two 
schools differed significantly in demographic character- 
istics. 

Age 
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As reported in Table 15, variations within each 
school were relatively slight, with 77.9 percent of drop- 
outs being under 20, as compared to 74.5 percent of students 
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TABLE 15. Age of Freshmen by Institution and by Dropping Out and Still 
Enrolled in Curriculum During Fourth Term 







Community College 
Under 20 20-25 Over 25 




Technical 
Under 20 


Institute 
20-25 Over 25 




IN 


rercenc 


rercenc 


fercenc 


— FT" 


Tercshc 


■PSPCfertC 


Dropped Out 


140 


77.9 


15.0 


3.6 


323 


84.2 


7.7 


2.2 


Still Enrolled 


161 


74.5 


9.9 


9.9 


161 


80.7 


5.6 


2.5 


No Data 


2 




100.0 




1 


100.0 






Total 


303 


76.3 


12.2 


6.9 


485 


83.1 


7.0 


2.3 



1 

Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response. 



at the community college; 15 percent between 
20-25; as compared to 9 percent; and 3.6 percent over 25 as 
compared to 9.9 of those still enrolled. For the community 
college, the data suggest that students over 25 years of 
age tend to drop out less frequently. Variations within 
the predominately under 20 years of age student body were 
slight however. 

Within the technical institute, the pattern is con- 
sistent with that at the community college except for the 
over 25 years of age category. The fact that the technical 
institute had a slightly larger proportion, i.e., (6%) of 
students under 20 years of age tlian the community college 
continued to be reflected in the age distribution of those 
dropping out and those still enrolled. 

Sex 



Within the community college, the proportion (54%) 
of males dropping out exceeded that of the total population 
(52.6%) and for those still enrolled (51.6%); whereas the 
proportion of women (46%) droppihg out was slightly less 
than for the total population (47%) and for students still 
enrolled (47.8%) . Variations for both groups were slight, 
however. The results for the technical institute differed 
in that the same pattern was much more evident and pro- 
nounced. Note that males constituted approximately 60 
percent of the drop-outs as compared to 51 percent of the 
total population; whereas women constituted 38.7 percent 
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TABLE 1^. Sex of Freshmen by Institution and By Dropping Out and 
Still Enrolled in Curriculum During Fourth Term 

Community College Technical Institute 







Male 




Fema le 




Male 




Female 




N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


75 


54.0 


64 


46.0 


195 


60.4 


125 


38.7 


Still Enrolled 


83 


51.6 


77 


47.8 


54 


33.3 


107 


66.0 


No Data 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 










Total 


159 


52.6 


142 


47.0 


249 


51.2 


233 


47.9 


1 

Percent less 


than 


100 indicates 


rate of no 


response . 













i. 






I' 



of drop-outs as compared to being 47.9 percent of the. total 
population. Of students still enrolled in the technical 
institute, about 1/3 were men and 2/3 were women. The 
variations evident were significant beyond the .001 level, 
with a chi-square of 32.17, and 1 degree of freedom. 

Curriculum 

As evident from Table 17, persons in business admin- 
istration and secretarial science curricula constituted 
slightly larger proportions of drop-outs, 45.7 and 32.1 
percent respectively from the community college than of 
the total population (42.9 and 29.0 percent respectively). 
The proportion of drop-outs previously enrolled in elec- 
trical technology at the community college was the same as 
the proportion in the total population (14%) . Nurse stu- 
dents constituted the lowest proportion of drop-outs (7.9%) 
in relation to the proportion in the total population 
(13.9%). 

Variations within the technical institute drop-outs 
in relation to curriculum reflected the significant rela- 
tionship between dropping out and being male. 

Note that the proportion of drop-outs having been 
enrolled in business administration (37.2%) and electrical 
technology (27.6%), both predominately men, slightly ex- 
ceeded the proportions for the total population (34.6% and 
21.8% respectively). In contrast, proportions of drop-outs 
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TABLE 17. Curriculum of Community College Freshmen by Dropping Out 



or Still Enrolled in Curriculum During Fourth Term 

Business Electrical Secretarial 

Administration Technology Nursing Science 





N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


64 


45.7 


20 


. 14.3 


11 


7.9 


45 


32.1 


Still Enrolled 


64 


39.8 


23 


14.3 


31 


19.3 


43 


26.7 


No Data 


2 
















Total 


130 


42.9 


43 


14.2 


42 


13.9 


88 


29.0 



TABLE 18. Curriculum of Technical Institute Freshmen by Dropping Out 



and Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Business Electrical Secretarial 

Administration Technology Nursing Science 





N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


120 


37.2 


89 


27.6 


32 


9.9 


82 


25.4 


Still Enrolled 


48 


29.6 


17 


10.5 


24 


14.8 


73 


.45.1 


No Data 














1 


100.0 


Total 


168 


34.6 


196 


21.8 


56 


11.5 


156 


32.1 



enrolled in nursing and secretarial science (9.9% and 25.4% 
respectively) were slightly lower than proportions in the 
total population, i.e. , 11.5% and 32.1% respectively. 

In sum, variations existing between the community 
college and technical institute were that proportions cf 
drop-outs from each curriculum in the community college 
followed the proportional distribution within the total 
population, except for n’^'Tsing. In the technical institute 
sex appeared to be a significant intervening variable in 
that business administration and electrical technology 
students constituted slightly larger proportions of drop- 
outs than the proportions in the total population, whereas 
nurse and secretarial science students were slightly under- 
represented. 
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TABLE 19. Marital Status of Community College and Technical Institute 

Freshmen by Dropping Out or Still Enrolled in Curriculum 
During Fourth Term 



Community College Technical Institute 







Single 




Other 




Single 




Other 




N 


Percent 


^ N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


N 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


133 


95.0 


6 


4.3 


305 


94.4 


11 


3.4 


Still Enrolled 


141 


87.6 


17 


10.6 


153 


93.4 


5 


3.1 


No Data 


2 


100.0 






1 








Total 


276 


91.1 


23 


7.6 


459 


94.4 


16 


3.3 



Percent less than 100 is due to no response rate and rounding 
off error. 



Marital Status 



Due to the fact that over 90 percent of student 
populations in both schools were single, marital status 
had only minor importance . Table 19 reports the results. 
For the community college, ap. noted the number married 
was small, and when compared with the proportion (7.6%) 
in the total population was slightly overrepresented in 

category with 10.6% and underrepresen- 
ted (4.3%) among drop-outs. This did not hold for tech- 
nical institute students, however, where the proportion 

IS approximately 3 percent of drop-outs, still enrolled, 
and total population. 

For both schools the proportion of drop-outs who 
were single was equivalent to or slightly exceeded (com- 
munity college) the proportion in the total population. 

Scholastic Aptitude 

Cooperating institutions provided scores on meas- 
ures of scholastic aptitude for all students for whom data 
were available. Since the measure of scholastic aptitude 

tbe two schools, data for each school was 



For community college, a composite score of verbal 
and quantitative SCAT scores were used. The score for the 
aptitude section of a Regents examination was used for 
technical institute students. 
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tabulated separately. On the basis of all scores, the 
total number of students in the community college was 
categorized as upper 1/3, middle 1/3, and lower 1/3. 
Students in the technical institute were categorized in 
the same manner, based upon the distribution of scores 
for all technical institute respondents. TcUDle 20 pre- 
sents the distribution of drop-outs and students still 
enrolled by institution and scholastic aptitude category. 

If scholastic aptitude were a major determining 
factor for dropping out, it would seem to follow that a 
disproportionate hiimber of drop-outs ought to be cate- 
gorized as lower 1/3 on scholastic aptitude. 

For the community college, the proportion of drop- 
outs in the middle 1/3 and lower 1/3 scholastic aptitude 
categories were the same (35.4%) and exceeded the propor- 
tion (34.1%) for the total population by only 1.3 percent. 
Conversely 29.1 percent of the drop-outs were in the upper 
1/3 scholastically. Students still enrolled were distri- 
buted in equal proportions among the three scholastic 
Categories. Thus for the community, college, scholastic 
aptitude did not appear to be a major factor in dropping 
out. The findings for the technical institute differed 
slightly in that 34.6 percent of drop-outs were in the 
lower 1/3 scholastically compared with 31.7 percent of 
the total population cind 36 . 7 percent were in the middle 
1/3 as compared to 35.7 percent of the total. However, 
28.6 percent of the drop-outs were in the upper 1/3 
scholastically, in relation to 32.5 percent of the total. 
Of those still enrolled, proportions progressed in the 
expected direction, with 39.7 percent in the upper 1/3; 
33.9 percent in the middle 1/3 and 26.2 percent in the 
lower 1/3. The extent of the variation in the expected 
direction is still less, however, than might be expected 
if dropping out were equated primarily with ability, and 
did not attain statistical significance. 

Socioeconomic Origins 

Socioeconomic status has been shown to be closely 
associated with entering and dropping out of college. 

Thus it is pertinent to ask whether similar relationships 
hold for community college and technical institute stu- 
dents . 



Table 21 reports the mean socioeconomic index of 
respondents* fathers * occupations by dropping out and 
still enrolled for each school. Within both the commu- 
nity col.lege and technical institute students dropping 
out of curricula had fathers with a slightly higher mean 
socioeconomic index scores, with 46.21 and 48.35 for 
drop-outs respectively, and 45.31 and 45.23 for those 
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TABLE 21. Mean Socioeconomic Index of Father’s Present Occupation 
by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled During Fourth Term 
by Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Dropped Out 


137 


46.21 


21.41 


308 


48.35 


20.79 


Still Enrolled 


150 


45.31 


22.87 


155 


45.23 


22.50 


Total"^ 


290 


45.61 


22.10 


466 


47.21 


21.38 






\>Iot the sum of drop"OUts and still enrolled, since data were not 
available for some Freshmen to be so classified. 

still enrolled. Standard deviations indicated that the 
ranoe of variation was about the same. More detailed 
examination found that approximately 75 percent of drop- 
outs and those still enrolled in both institutions were 
from families where the socioeconomic index of the 
father's occupation was betv^een 62 and 0. 

The findings suggest that the direction is for 
those of nigher status to drop out more frequently. The 
nature of the index is such however that actuial differ- 
enCes for measured differences amounting to .9 and 3.12 
are probably negligible. A conservative conclusion to 
draw is that socioeconomic status, as measured in this 
study, is not related to dropping out of occupational 
programs in either school. 

Educational Achievement of Fathers ■ 

Tables 22 and 23 present data on educational 
achievement of fathers of respondents from both schools. 
A trend evident for both institutions was for drop-outs 
to have a slightly lower proportion reporting that 
fathers completed less than a high school education than 
the comparable proportion for the total population. For 
the community college, 30.1 percent as compared to 34.1 
percent; and for the technical institute (Table 23) 26 
percent as compared to 29.6 percent. Conversely the 
proportion of students still enrolled reporting that 
fathers completed less than high school education ©x- 
ceeded that for the total population; for the community 
college it is 38 percent, and 37.1 percent for the 
technical institute. 
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TABLE 22. Highest Educational Achievement of Fathers of Community College 
Freshmen by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in Curriculum 



During Fourth Term 

Less than 
High School 
Graduate 
N Percent 


High School 

Graduate 

Percent 


Some 

Post- 

Secondary 

Percent 


College 
Graduate ^ 
Percent 


Dropped Out 


133 


30.1 


45.9 


21.1 


3.0 


Still Enrolled 


158 


38.0 


31.6 


24.1 


6.3 


No Data 


2 






100.0 




Total . 


293 


34.1 


37.9 


23. 1 


4.8 



TABLE 23. Highest Educational Achievement of Fathers of Technical Institute 
Freshmen by Dropping Out arid Still Enrolled in Curriculum 
During Fourth Term 





N 


Less than 
High School 

Percent 


High School 
Graduate 
Percent 


Some 

Post 

Secondary 

Percent 


College 
Graduate + 
Percent 


Dropped Out 


289 


26.0 


42.2 


21.8 


10.1 


Still Enrolled 


143 


37.1 


37.8 


16.8 


8.4 


No Data 


1 




100.0 






Total 


433 


29.6 


40.9 


20.1 


9.5 



Students who reported fathers had completed high 
school tended to be slightly disproportionately represented 
eunong drop-outs; thus for the community college, 45.9 per- 
cent of drop-outs as compared to 37.9 percent of total 
population cuid for the technical institute 42.2 percent of 
drop-outs as compared to 40.9 percent of the total. 

The similarity for the two schools ceased for the 
last two education categories. For the community college, 
the proportion of students .still enrolled and reporting 
fathers with some post-secondary education and college 
degrees slightly exceeded that for the total population, 
whereas the proportion among drop-outs was less. The 
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reverse was true for the technical institute. Xn both 
cases variations were slight. 

A similar pattern was evident between dropping out 
and being still enrolled and level of educational achieve*” 
ment of mother. 

Nativity of Father and Paternal Grandfather 

Respondents were asked whether the father, and the 
paternal grandfather were born in the United States. 

When responses were analyzed in relation to dropping out, 
observable differences were small rarely exceeding 1 to 
2 percent, within the school and between the schools. 
Approximately 85 percent of all respondents' fathers were 
native born; slightly ovesr 50 percent of all respondents 
reported that the paternal grandfather was born outside 
the United States. 

In conclusion, relationships between dropping out 
and demographic characteristics were not pronounced except 
that men tended to constitute a slightly larger proportion 
of drop-°outs from the community college. Variation in the 
same direction was more pronounced for the technical 
institute and was statistically significant at the .001 
level . 

Attitudes of Parents and Friends 
Toward Choice of School 



Drop-outs from curricula in both schools were com- 
pared with those still enrolled during the fourth term 
to ascertain whether drop-outs, in significantly larger 
proportions, reported as entering freshmen less parental 
approval of choice of school. 

Table 24 presents the results. 

In excess of 85 percent of students at both schools, 
whether drop-outs or still enrolled, reported that the 
father approved of the choice of school. For drop-outs 
from the community college, a slightly higher proportion 
(89.3 percent) reported approval than of those still en- 
rolled (86.4 percent). The reverse occurred for technical 
institute students w’ith 87.6 percent of drop-outs repor- 
ting approval and 90.1 percent of those still enrolled 
reporting approval. In all, variations were negligible. 

The proportional variation between categories reporting 
opposition is in the expected direction with 1.4 percent 
of drop-outs as compared to .6 percent of those still 
enrolled. In the technical institute proportions of both 
groups were the same at .6 percent. In any case the pro- 
portions were so low that few students were involved. 
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As is evident in Table 25 , over 9 0 percent of all 
students, whether classified as drop-^out or still enrolled, 
in the community college or technical institute, reported 
mothers approved the choice of school. Slight variations 
occurred, but in no consistent direction. 

Over 80 percent of all categories, except of com- 
munity college drop-outs (78.6 percent) reported approval 
of friends. Students still enrolled in both schools con- 
sistently had a slightly higher proportion reporting 
approval than did drop-outs (community college, 83.9, as 
to 78.6; technical institute 85.2 as to 84.8). Variations 
were very slight, however, and although a slightly larger 
proportion (2.1 percent) of community college drop-outs 
reported opposition than did those still enrolled (1.2 
percent), the variation was in the reverse direction for 
technical institute students (drop-outs 1.2 and still 
enrolled, 1.9 percent) . A slightly larger proportion of 
drop-outs at both schools reported friends as being 
neutral (community college 15.7 percent; technical insti- 
tute, 10.2) than did those still enrolled (community 
college, 13.0; technical institute, 9.3 percent). 

No significant differences appeared when data per- 
taining to the attendance of friends and relatives at the 
same school were analyzed. As indicated in Tables 27 and 
28, over 80 percent of all students indicated friends 
were attending the same school. Compared with distribu- 
tions for the total population, proportional variations 
for both the community college and technical institute 
between drop-outs and still enrolled were very slight 
and in all likelihood chance occurrences. 

Summary 

In summary, of freshmen in the community college 
and technical institute: 

Over ninety percent were 25 years of age or 
less; 

Slightly over 1/2 were male; 

With a single exception over SS percent in each 
curriculum were single; 

Approximately 3/4 were from families where the 
breadwinner was employed in sales, clerical, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
About 70 percent reported that the highest level 
of parents* education was high school or less; 
Over 85 percent reported approval of parents at 
choice of school, and 80 percent reported 
approval of friends. 







TABLE 26. Percent of Freshmen Indicating Attitude of Friends Towards Choice of School by 

Institution and Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in Curriculum During Fourth Term 
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TABLE 27. Percent of Freshmen Reporting Friends Attending Same S-chool 
by Institution and By Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in 
Curriculum During Fourth Term 



Community College Technical Institute 



* 


N 


Friends 

Yes 

Percent 


Attending 

No 

Percent 


N 


Friends 

Yes 

Percent 


Attending 

No 

Percent 


Dropped out 


134 


89.6 


10.4 


308 


83.8 


14.6 


Still Enrolled 


159 


90.6 


8.2 


159 


84.9 


12.6 


No Data 


2 






1 


100.0 




Total 


295 


90.2 


9.2 


468 


84.2 


13.9 


1 

Percent less 


than 100 


indicates 


rate of no 


response 


- 



i 

[ 



TABLE 28. Percent of Freshmen Reporting Relatives Attending Same School 

by Institution and By Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in Curric- 
ulum During Fourth Term 







Community College 




Technical 


Institute 




N 


Relatives 

Yes 

Percent^ 


Attending 

No 

Percent 


N 


Relatives 

Yes 

Percent 


Attending 

No 

PGreent 


Dropped Out 


139 


14.3 


85.6 


321 


15.0 


80.1 


Still Enrolled 


161 


17.9 


82.0 


162 


18.5 


80.2 


No Data 


2 






1 






Total 


302 


16.2 


83.8 


484 


16.1 


80.2 



Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no 



response 
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Of freshmen who subsequently dropped out of the 
curriculum; 



1. The larger proportion were men, with the dis- 
proportion being statistically significant for 
technical institute drop-outs; 

2. They had been somewhat more frequently enrolled 
in business administration and secretarial 
science at the community college, and business 
administration and electrical technology at the 
technical institute; 

3. The proportional distribution in the three 
scholastic categories indicated that scholastic 
aptitude may be somewhat more related to drop- 
ping out from the technical institute than from 
the community college. In neither school, how- 
ever, was it significantly related; 

5, They were heterogeneous with reference to 

socioeconomic status and did not differ sig- 
nificantly on this variable from those still 
enrolled; 

Over 80 percent of drop-outs as well as those 
continuing reported that as freshmen, parents 
and the majority of friends approved of the 
choice of school. 
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CHAPTER III 

ENVIRONMENTAL PRESS 
AND STUDENT PERSONALITY FACTORS 



As indicated previously, the College Character- 
istics Index and The Activities Index, both developed by 
George Stern were used aS measures of environmental press 
and student personality factors. Each index is made up 
of 30 scales, each composed of ten items. During the 
development of the measures, analysis indicated the exis- 
tence of a smaller number of factors. Stern describes 
the development fully. (Stern, 1970) . 



College Characteristics Index 

The College Characteristics Index is composed of 
three hundred statements about college life. Statements 
refer to the curriculum, teaching, classroom activities, 
to rules and regulations, to student organizations and 
activities and interests, to features of the campus and 
so on. Respondents express their opinion as to whether 
the statement is probably true or probably false about 
the college. First-order college environment factors 
measured are: 

Work Play: It reflects an absence of 

activities associated with dating, 
athletics, and other forms of collegiate 
play or amusement. 

Non -Vocational Climate: In its reversed 

form the items reflect opportunities to 
engage in theoretical, artistic, and 
other "impractical" activities. Other 
items imply an absence of expectation, 
coercion, or demands for student confor- 
mity to conventional values. 

Aspiration Level: A high score on this 

factor indicates that the college encour- 
ages students to set high standards for 
themselves in a variety of ways. These 
include opportunities for students to 
participate in decision-making processes 
involving the administration of the 
school, and administrative receptivity 
to change and innovation, thus implying 
that a student's efforts to make some 
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impact on his environment have some prob- 
ability of being successful. But a high 
level of aspiration is also encouraged 
by introducing students to individuals 
and ideas likely to serve as models of 
intellectual and professional achievement. 

Intellectual Climate; All of the various 
items contributing to this factor reflect 
the qualities of staff and plant specifi- 
cally devoted to scholarly activities in 
the humanities, arts, and social sciences. 

Student Dignity: This factor is associated 

with institutional attempts to preserve 
student freedom and maximize personal 
responsibility. Schools with high scores 
on this factor tend to regulate student 
conduct by means other than legislative 
codes or administrative fiat. There is a 
minimum of coercion and students are gene- 
rally treated with the same level of 
respect accorded any mature adult. 

Academic Climate: This factor stresses 

academic excellence in staff and facili- 
ties in the conventional areas of the 
natural sciences, social sciences, and 
the humanities . 

Academic Achievement; Schools high in 
this factor set high standards of achieve- 
ment for their students. Course work, 
examinations, honors, and similar devices 
are employed for this purpose. 

Self-Expression; The last of the factors 
in this area is concerned with opportuni- 
ties offered to the student for the devel- 
opment of leadership potential and self 
assurance. Among the activities serving 
this purpose are puJ:>lic discussions and 
debates, projects, student drama and 
. musical activities, and other forms of 
participation in highly visible activities. 

Non-Intellectual Climate; This area shares 
the self-expression factor with the prece- 
ding one. The highest loadings, however, 
are connected with three factors involving 
a high level of organization of student 
affairs, both academic and social. The 















remaining two factors are associated 
with student play and an emphasis on 
technical and vocational courses. 

Group Life: The four scales on this 

factor are concerned with various forms 
of mutually supportive group activities 
among the student body. These activi- 
ties are of a warm, friendly character, 
more or less typifying adolescent to- 
getherness, but the items also reflect 
a more serious side to this culture as 
represented in activities devoted to the 
welfare of fellow students and less for- 
tunate meimbers of the community. 

Academic Organization: The various com- 

ponents of this factor may be regarded as 
the environmental counterparts of the 
needs for orderliness and submissiveness 
in the individual. High scores on this 
factor are achieved by institutions which 
stress a high degree of organization and 
structure in the academic environment. 

Social Form: In some respects this fac- 

tor represents the formal institution- 
alization of those activities represented 
in Group Life. There is in fact consi- 
derable overlap between these two factors, 
but Factor 9 minimizes the friendly 
aspects of Factor 7 while stressing its 
welfare components. Schools character- 
ized by this factor also offer opportu- 
nities for the development of social 
skills of a formal nature and in some 
respects suggest the finishing school 
counterpart of the vocational climate 
represented in Vocational Climate. 

Play-Work: Schools high in this factor 

offer opportunities for participation in 
a form of collegiate life reminiscent of 
the popular culture of the 1920 's. These 
are the institutions sometimes referred 
to as the fountains of knowledge where 
students gather to drink. 

Vocational Climate: The last of the non- 

intellectual factors is also shared with 
the intellectual climate area. The items 
of Factor 11 emphasize practical, applied 









activities, the rejection of aesthetic 
exper,lence, and a high level of order- 
liness and conformity in the student's 
relations to the faculty, his peers, 
and his studies. (Stern, 1963). 



Activities Index 

Stern's Activities Index contains three hundred 
brief statements describing many different kinds of 
activities. The respondent checks whether the item 
describes an activity or event that he would like, enjoy, 
or find more pleasant than unpleasant, or whether the 
item describes an activity or event that he would dis- 
like, reject or find more unpleasant than pleasant. 

First order stu,dent personality factors measured are: 

I. Intellectual Orientation: This 

dimension consists of five factors. Two 
of these involve, as might be expected, 
intellectual interests and achievement 
motivation. Two others are concerned 
with the maintenance of a high level of 
intellectual and social aggressiveness, 
suggesting that intellectuality is par- 
tially a function of ego strength. The 
last of these five factors is based 
primarily on items reflecting an interest 
in the development of useful, applied 
skills . 

Self-Assertion: This factor reflects a 

need to achieve personal power and socio- 
political recognition. It is based on 
items which emphasize political action, 
directing or controlling other people, 
and the acceptance of roles involving 
considerable group attention. 

Audacity-Timidity: The second factor is 

more personally than socially oriented. 

The emphasis here is on aggressiveness 
in both physical activities and in inter- 
personal relationships. It is of interest 
that this personal aggressiveness should 
also be associated with a high level of 
interest in science. 

Intellectual Interests: The factors with 

the highest loadings in this dimension 
are based on items involving various forms 
of intellectual activities. These include 
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interests in the arts as well as the 
sciences, both abstract and empirical. 

Motivation: This factor, like 1 and 2 

above, represents another form in which 
need achievement may be expressed. 

Here, however, are the more conventional 
forms of striving most recognizable 
among students, involving elements of 
competitiveness and perseverance as well 
as of intellectual aspiration. 

Applied Interests: A high score on this 

factor suggests an interest in achieving 
success in concrete, tangible, socially 
acceptable activities . The items in- 
volve orderly and conventional applica- 
tions in business and science. 

II „ Dependency Needs: This dimension 

is based on seven factors. It starts with 
the orderly aspects of applied interests, 
carries these to a more explicitly com- 
pulsive level of personal organization, 
and then shades off into submissiveness. 
This, in turn, when shorn of its more 
self-abasive qualities, becomes reconsti- 
tuted in the last factor of this dimension 
as emotional closeness. 

Constraint-Expressiveness: This is the 

inverse of Factor 11 in area III belov/. 
Moderately high scores suggest guardedness 
and emotional constriction. Extreme 
scores are likely to be associated with 
high levels of inhibition, defensiveness 
and rigidity. 

Diffidence-Egoism: Reversed scores on 

Factor 12 reflect a lack of preoccupation 
with the self as a source of gratification. 
This implies good contact and reality 
testing, although very high scores may 
perhaps be associated with a tenuous, 
underdeveloped ego structure and a vague 
or obscurely-defined self-concept. 

Orderliness: People with high scores on 

this factor have indicated a marked inter- 
est in activities stressing personal 
organization and deliberativeness <* 

Although some of the items are concerned 
with long range planning and relatively 
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high level time perspective, the major 
emphasis here is on the maintenance of 
ritual and routine and the avoidance 
of impulsive behavior. 

Submissiveness; The preceding factor 
suggests a strong defensive system, 
based on rigid internal controls# for 
guarding against the expression of im- 
pulses. The Submissiveness factor also 
implies a high level of control, but one 
which is based on social conformity and 
other-directedness . 

The items emphasize humility, deference, 
getting along with others, keeping in 
one's place, etc. It is of interest that 
the Nurturance scale items should appear 
in this context, suggesting that the sub- 
missive individual's interest in supportive 
activities is based to a considerable 
extent on his own unexpressed need for 
such help. 

Timidity -Audacity: This is the inverse 

of Factor 2 described previously imder 
Intellectual Orientation. In its reversed 
form it suggests a concern with any risk 
of danger to the self, whether physical, 
psychological, or social. These people 
avoid sports, social activities, and even 
fantasies which might conceivably incur 
harm or blame. 

Closeness: This factor is closely related 

to Factor 7, with which it shares both the 
Nurturance and Deference scales. However, 
the abasive and self-denying qualities 
implicit in Factor 7 are absent here. In 
their place is an acceptance of items 
which recognize one's needs for warmth and 
emotional supportiveness. 

III. Emotional Expression: This dimension 

shares the Closeness factor with the pre- 
ceding area, but the remaining five factors 
with loadings on this dimension stress much 
higher levels of social participation and 
emotional spontaneity. The last one of 
this group, Self-Assertion, is shared with 
the intellectual area, thus bringing the 
circle to a close. 
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Sensuousness; The thirty items associ- 
ated With this factor are concerned 
with activities of a sensual character. 

The items suggest a measure of self- 
indulgence along with a delight in the 
gratifications which may be obtained 
through the senses. 

Friendliness: Persons with high scores 

on this factor are indicating an interest 
in playful, friendly relationships with 
other people. These interests involve 
simple and uncomplicated forms of amuse- 
ment enjoyed in a group setting. 

Expressiveness-Constraint: This factor 

stresses emotional ability and freedom 
from self-imposed controls. Individuals 
with high scores on this factor are out- 
going, spontaneous, impulsive, and 
uninhibited. 

Egoism-Diffidence; This factor reflects 
an extreme preoccupation with self. The 
items are concerned with appearance and 
comfort, as well as with fantasies in 
which the self obtains unusually high 
levels of gratification. The responses 
to other items in this group suggest that 
reality itself is interpreted in egocen- 
tric terms, but this may be not so much a 
matter of autistic distortion^ as of nar- 
cissistic egoism. 

IV. Educability; There is a fourth 
dimension to be extracted in this second- 
order space of considerably less magnitude 
than the preceding three. It is of intrin^\ 
sic interest to the educator, however, 
insofar as it combines elements of both 
intellectuality and submissiveness. As 
can be seen in Figure 1, it excluded the 
more self-assertive aspects of intellec- 
tual orientation on the one hand, and the 
roost self-denying, inhibited aspects of 
Dependency Needs . Insofar as scores on 
this dimension reflect a strong interest 
in intellectual activities, coupled with 
orderliness and conformity, it seems likely 
that this factor is specifically associated 
with academic achievement. A score for 
this dimension may be obtained by summing 












the values for Factors (3) Intellectual 
Interests, C4) Motivation, (5) Applied 
Interests j, C6) Orderliness, and (7) Sub- 
missiveness . No norms are available as 
yet for the interpretation of this » 
dimension, however. (Stern, 1963) . 

Freshmen 

Envirohmehtal Press; Total Po pul at ion 

Mean scores on the factors of the College Charac- 
teristics Index for freshmen in the community college and 
the technical institute appear in Table 29 . 



TABLE 29. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Freshmen Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR N=303 


X 


SD 


N=486 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.22 


4.84 


14.53 


4.64 


ISfon-Vocat ional Climate 


20.16 


4.68 


19.38 


5.14 


Aspiration Level 


24.12 


4.54 


24.47 


4.32 


Intellectual Climate 


31.73 


6.92 


30.68 


6.86 


Student Dignity 


17.82 


4.12 


16.31 


3.68 


Acddemic Cl mate 


13.78 


3.74 


13.86 


3.51 


Academic Achievement 


35.87 


6.37 


35.39 


6.25 


Self Expression 


28.40 


5.39 


27.77 


5.41 


Group Life 


26.90 


4.50 


27.91 


4.72 


Academic Organization 


36.24 


6.22 


36.10 


5.99 


Social Form 


31.59 


5.98 


33.67 


5.71 


Play-Work 


25.78 


4.84 


25.47 


4.64 


Vocational Climate 


29.84 


4.68 


30.62 


5 . 14 


Figure 1 shows the factor 
two categories of freshmen. 


score 


profile for 


the 



The high degree of similarity in the expectations 
held by both groups is evident. The largest differences 
in factor means occurred for social form (2.08), student 
dignity (1.51), intellectual climate (1.05) and group 
life (1.01). Community college freshmen had the higher 
mean scores on Intellectual Climate and Student Dignity. 
Thus community college freshmen expected an environment 
somewhat more oriented to scholarly activities and to 
treating students as mature adults than did technicail 
institute students. Technical institute students more 
than community college students expected an environment 
which would be more oriented to concern for the welfare 
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of students and to provide opportunities for developing 
social skills of a formal nature. The variances were 
small, however, and thus the serious question as to the 
extent to which these have educational import. 



In terms of the pronounced similarities, both 
community college and technical institute freshmen 
expected environments highly supportive of academic 
achievement; opportunities for developing leadership 
potential and self assurance; activities conducive to 
warm, friendly relationships and the welfare of students; 
and lastly opportunities for participating in a form of 
collegiate life involving play activity, amusements, 
athletics and so on. Expectations of both groups were 
approximately 1 standard score above the normative means 
(derived from juniors and seniors) for aspiration level, 
intellectual and academic climates, academic organiza- 
tion and vocational climate. Mean scores were below the 
normative means on the three factors of work-play, non- 
vocational climate, and student dignity. The correlation 
coefficient computed for the two sets of 30 scale mean 
scores was .963 and significant beyond the .01 level. 

In brief the similarities in expectations of the two 
groups for environmeiital press were far more pronounced 
than the differences. 



Personality Need Factors* 
Total Population 



Factor mean scores on the Activities Index for men 
and women in each school are reported in Table 30 . 



TABLE 30. Activity Index Factor Mean Scores of Freshmen Students 
By Sex and Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 





Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


FACTOR 


N= 108 


130 




212 


Self-Assertion 


20.63 


16.65 


19.86 


16.39 


Audacity-Timidity 


21.70 


15.16 


21.77 


14.67 


Intellectual Interests 


21.83 


21.19 


21.04 


21.47 


Motivation 


24.94 


24.24 


24.96 


24.16 


Applied Interests 


17.03 


17.22 


16.76 


16.54 


Orderliness 


18.34 


21.55 


18.65 


20.12 


Submissiveness 


21.93 


25.83 


20.74 


24.38 


Closeness 


24.18 


29.20 


22.51 


28.96 


Timidity-Audacity 


18.29 


24.84 


18.20 


25.33 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.83 


18.23 


21.51 


18.01 


Diffidence -Egoism 


17.48 


18.13 


17.87 


18.18 


Sensuousness 


15.70 


18.91 


15.16 


19.22 


Friendliness 


13.18 


13.76 


13.37 


14.54 


Expr e s s i vene s s -Cons t r aint 


19.40 


21.77 


18.49 


22.20 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.52 


11.87 


12.13 


11.81 
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Figure 2 is of the Factor Score Profiles. 

Men: A comparison of male freshmen mean scores in 

the two schools shov/ed that only on two factors did dif- 
ferences of factor mean scores exceed one point, i.e., on 
closeness (1.67) and submissiveness (1.19), and in each 
case community college men had the higher mean scores. 

The correlation coefficient computed for scale mean scores 
was .96 significant beyond the .01 level. From Figure 1 
it can be seen that profiles of the two groups of men were 
more alike, than were either similar to the profiles for 
women respondents from each school. 

Relative to intellectual orientation, both groups 
.were above the normative mean on the audacity-timidity 
factor, approximated the mean on self-assertion and were 
1 standard score belov/ the mean on applied interests. 

Both groups were considerably below the normative range 
in intellectual interests and motivation. 

With reference to factors related to dependency ’? 
needs, community college men were above the mean on close- 
ness, with technical institute men slightly belov/. Both 
groups had means below the normative mean but still within 
the range of 68 percent, of all respondents on applied 
interests, submissiveness and timidity-audacity. Mean 
scores on the factors constraint-expressiveness and diffi- 
, dence-egoism. were considerably below the normative mean 
and range of response. - . 

Relative to emotional expression both groups had 
means within the normative range on closeness and self^ 
assertion factors, and on the upper boundary at a standard 
score of +2 and slightly above, on friendliness. Scores 
on the factors of sensuousness, expressiveness-constraint, 
and egoism-diffidence exceeded the normative mean with 
standard scores between +3 and +6. 

Generally, both groups of male students were close 
to the norm in self-assertion and aggressiveness in both 
physical and social relations, have fewer intellectual 
interests and lower motivation, and were interested in 
achieving success in concrete, socially acceptable acti“ 
vities calling for practical applications. In relation 
to dependency needs, factor scores indicate that each 
were oh most factors in a range of 68 percent of the 
norma.tive group respondents; The major exceptions sug- 
gesting these students ,to be less constrained and inhib- 
ited, more expressive and more concerned with the self 
as a source of gratification. Similarly factor scores 
on sensuousness indicate a measure of self-indulgence 
and delight in gratifications which may be obtained 
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through tlie senses; while factor scores on expressiveness- 
constraint suggest outgoing spontaneous, impulsive and 
uninhibited behavior, with somewhat extreme preoccupation 
with self gratification. On each of these three factors, 
community college students expressed these needs somewhat 
more so than did technical institute men. 

Women: Examining data for freshmen women for the 

two schools, it was found that in their intellectual 
orientation, on factors of self-assertion, audacity- 
timidity and motivation both groups were very much the 
same; deviated only slightly from the normative mean on 
the first two factors and were below the mean but within 
the range of 68 percent of normative groups on the third. 

On the factor of intellectual interests mean scores were 
lower than those for 68 percent of the normative groups; 
while on applied interests mean scores were between 1 and 
2 standard scores above the normative mean. 

Relative to dependency needs, both groups of women 
freshmen had factor mean scores within the range of 68 
percent of normative scores on constraint-expressiveness, 
orderliness and timidity-audacity. Women in the community 
college had factor means which in standard scores were 
slightly above +2 on applied interests, submissiveness. 
Women in the technical institute had slightly lower mean 
scores. On the factor of closeness mean scores for both 
exceeded +2. Both groups had factor mean scores beyond 
-6 on diffidence-egoism, indicating preoccupation with 
the self as a source of gratification. This is reflected 
also, in the mean score of +6 for both groups on the 
egoism-diffidence factor. 

As did male students, women in both schools had 
high factor mean scores on the sensuousness factor, though 
slightly lower than for men. Factor mean scores in stan- 
dard score terms slightly exceed +2 and +3 on friendliness. 
On expressiveness-constraint and self-assertion factor 
means for both groups were within the range of 68 percent 
of those of normative groups. The correlation coefficient 
between scale mean scores for community college women and 
technical institute women was .96 significant beyond the 
1 percent level. 

Comparing men and women freshmen generally, the 
two are about the same on self-assertion, women were 
slightly less aggressive than men, had more intellectual 
interests, motivation, and applied interests; tended to 
be more constrained, more inhibited and slightly more 
preoccupied with self. Women tended towards greater 
orderliness, to be more submissive, slightly more con- 
cerned with risk of danger to the self, and more accep- 
ting of needs for warm supportive interpersonal relation- 
ships. Men were higher on sensuousness and overlaps 
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occurred for friendliness, in that conununity college 
women were higher than community college men, but these 
two were slightly lower than technical institute men who 
in turn were lower than women in the institute. This 
was the only personality need factor on which variations 
within school populations were smaller than variations 
between sexes. 

Environmentar Press ahd Personality 
Need Factors 



As a measure of relationship between expectations 
of freshmen for the environment and personality need 
factors, correlation coefficients were computed between 
mean scale scores on the 30 scales on the College Char- 
acteristics Index and the 30 scales on The Activities 
Index for men and for women. Correlation coefficients 
between mean scale scores of all freshmen on the environ- 
ment index and mean scores on the Activities Index were 
as follows: 

Community College Freshmen 



CCI Mean Scale Scores with Male AI 
Mean Scale Scores 

CCI Mean Scale Scores with Female AI 
Mean Scale Scores 

Technical Institute Freshmen 

CCI Mean Scale Scores to Male AI 
Mean Scale Scores 
CCI Mean Scale Scores to Female AI 
Mean Scale Scores 

All were significant beyond the .02 level with 58 
degrees of freedom.^ Statistically significant correla- 
tions were low but positive. 

Examining relationships in terms of factors, 
congruence between personality needs and expectations for 
environmental press seemed to exist in these areas. Mean 



Mean press scores and mean activities scale scores 
of business administration and electrical technology 
students were combined as 60 paired observations, for 
males. Both curricula had a very small number of women. 
Mean scale scores for nurse and secretarial science stu- 
dents were combined similarly to measure the relationships 
for women students. 
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factor scores on closeness, sensuousness, friendliness, 
expressiveness, constraint and egoism-diffidence seemed 
consistent with expectations for an environment highly 
supportive of group life, social form, self-expression, 
and play, while less apt to treat the student as a mature 
adult, as indicated by lower mean scores on the Student 
Dignity Factor. 

Personality need factors of orderliness, submis- 
siveness and applied interests appeared to be recipro- 
cated in similar level expectations for academic organi- 
zation and vocational climate, and the lower expectations 
relative to non-vocational climate. 

Areas of dissonance were suggested in that mean 
factor scores on intellectual interests and motivation as 
personality factors were lower than the level of expecta- 
tions for environmental press factors of aspiration, 
intellectual and academic climate and academic achievement. 

Fourth Term Students 
Environmental Press; Total Population 

A comparison of community college and technical 
institute fourth term students perceptions of environmen- 
tal press found variations in the two schools in contrast 
to the- high degree of similarity among expectations of 
students entering each school. Factor mean scores of 
community college students were, on every factor, within 
the range of 68 percent of all responses of normative 
groups. Six of the thirteen factor mean scores for tech- 
nical institute students were outside this range and were 
below the normative means. These factors were: aspira- 

tion level, intellectual climate, student dignity, 
academic climate, academic achievement and self-expression. 

Table 31 reports the factor mean scores for each 
school. Differences in factor mean scores were largest 
for intellectual climate (6.19), self expression (5.37), 
academic achievement (5.36), academic climate (3.28), 
student dignity (3.26), non-vocational (2.87), and voca- 
tional (2.87) climate. Means for the community college 
were higher on six of the factors and lower on vocational 
climate. The correlation coefficient between the 30 scale 
mean scores of fourth term students at the community col- 
lege and those at the technical institute was .61, with 
28 d.f., significant beyond the 1 percent level. In brief, 
these findings suggest that the environmental press did 
differ in the two institutions with the community college 
press perceived by students as: providing more opportu- 

nities to engage in theoretical and artistic activities; 



TABUE 31. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores Fourth 
Term Students by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 
Fourth Term Students Fourth Term Students 



FACTOR 


N-91 X 


SD 


N=193 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


15.85 


5.32 


17.89 


5 


.07 


Non-Vocational Climate 


22.76 


4.56 


19.89 


5 


.27 


Aspiration Level 


20.94 


4.38 


18.82 


5 


.38 


Intellectual Climate 


27.28 


7.93 


21.09 


6 


.86 


Student Dignity 


20.35 


4.79 


17.09 


4 


.51 


Academic Climate 


12.31 


4.19 


9.03 


3 


.97 


Academic Achievement 


28.82 


7.34 


23.46 


8 


.20 


Sel f -Expre s s ion 


22.36 


6.35 


16.99 


6 


.08 


Group Life 


23.16 


4.94 


23.30 


5 


.30 


Academic Organization 


32.35 


6.38 


31.26 


6 


.26 


Social Form 


23.71 


6.19 


24.82 


6 


.10 


Play -Work 


24.15 


5.32 


22.11 


5 


.07 


Vocational-Climate 


27.24 


4.56 


30.11 


5 


.27 



making somewhat fewer demands for student conformity to 
conventional values; encouraging students to set high 
standards for themselves in a variety of ways; being more 
supportive of scholarly activities; being more supportive 
of preserving student freedom and maximizing personal 
responsibility, stressing academic excellence in the con- 
ventional areas of the natural sciences, social sciences 
and humanities; and being more supportive in providing 
opportunities for students to develop leadership potential 
and self assurance. All of these factors contribute to 
the intellectual climate aspect of press. In the non- 
intellectual aspects of press, the two schools were much 
alikej with the technical institute being somewhat higher 
on the factors of social form and vocational climate. 
Inasmuch as the factor, self-expression, contributes to 
both the intellectual and non-intellectual climate, vari- 
ations described earlier continue to apply. 

Compared to Freshmen; Figure 3 shows the profiles 
of freshmen and fourth term students in both schools. 
Freshmen expectations for intellectual climate were some- 
what higher than what they would describe later as expe- 
rience in aspiration levels, intellectual climate and 
academic climates and were considerably higher for aca- 
demic achievement and self expression factors. Expecta- 
tions were lower in areas of work, non-vocational climate 
and student dignity. With the exception of the non- 
vocational and student dignity factors, discrepancies 
between freshmen expectations and fourth term perceptions 
were greater for technical institute students than for 
community college students. 
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In the non-intellectual climate, expectations of 
freshmen at the technical institute were almost the same 
as later perceptions for the vocational climate. Discre- 
pancies existed for all other factors with the largest 
being for technical institute students on the factor of 
self-expression. Adjustments in all areas, but self- 
expression, brought freshmen expectations, through expe- 
rience in each institution, to levels of approximately +1 
or -1 of the normative means. 

Mean scale scores of community college freshmen 
were paired with mean scale scores of fourth term students 
and a correlation coefficient computed., The coefficient 
was .82, significant beyond the .01 level. Following a 
similar procedure for technical institute students, mean 
scale scores of freshmen and fourth term students corre- 
lated at .38 significant at the .05 level. 

Personal ity Need Factors ; 

Total Population 

Men: Analysis of factor mean scores on tlie Acti- 

vities Index for men in the fourth term at the community 
college found that scores, in terms of standard scores: 
exceeded by +1 or more, those of the normative samples on 
audacity- timidity , sensuousness, friendliness, expressive- 
ness-constraint, and egoism-diffidence; were less than -1 
or more than the normative sample on intellectual inter- 
ests, motivation, constraint-expressiveness, diffidence- 
egoism, orderliness, submissiveness, and timidity-audacity. 

Fourth term male students at the technical institute 
had factor mean scores which exceeded by +1 or more those 
of normative samples on audacity-timidity , closeness, 
sensuousness, friendliness, expressiveness-constraint, and 
egoism-diffidence. Mean factor scores converted to stan- 
dard scores were -1 or more than normative samples on 
intellectual interests, applied interests, constraint- 
expressiveness, diffidence-egoism, orderliness, and timi- 
dity-audacity. Table 32 reports factor mean scores. Both 
groups, in brief, deviated from the norms in the same 
direction on each factor although to varying degrees. 

(See Figure 4) . 

Differences in factor mean scores between the com- 
munity college men and technical institute men which 
exceeded 1.5, in rank order from largest to smallest 
differences, were on submissiveness, egoism-diffidence, 
and diffidence-egoism. Technical institute students had 
the higher scores indicative of being slightly more sub- 
missive and diffident than community college students. 



TABLE 32. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth Term 



Students by Sex and Institution 








Community 


College 


Technical 


Institui 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


FACTOR N= 


34 


57 


85 


108 


Self-Assertion 


20.85 


17.79 


20.73 


17.56 


Audacity-Timid ty 


23.15 


16.61 


21.99 


16.52 


Intellectual Interests 


24.18 


23.21 


23.08 


21«14 


Motivation 


25.65 


23o99 


25.78 


22.68 


Applied Interests 


17.91 


16.98 


16.97 


15.05 


Orderliness 


18.38 


20.16 


17.17 


17.82 


Submi s s i vene s s 


19.53 


22.51 


21.33 


23.06 


Closeness 


23.56 


26.89 


23.99 


28.86 


Timidity-Audacity 


16.85 


23.39 


18.01 


23.48 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.79 


19.07 


20.01 


16.13 


Diffidence -Egoism 


16.62 


18.54 


18.39 


17.66 


Sensuousness 


16.68 


16.86 


15.95 


19.92 


Friendliness 


12.91 


13.35 


14.00 


14.26 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


19.20 


20.93 


19.99 


23.87 


Egoism-Diffidence 


13.38 


11.33 


11.57 


12.34 


Women: A similar 


comparison of factor mean 


scores 


for v7omen in both schools 


showed 


that women in the 


com- 



munity college (see Figure 4) exceeded by +1 or more, 
normative means on self-assertion, audacity- timidity, 
applied interests, sensuousness, friendliness, and egoism- 
diffidence. Mean factor scores were -1 or more than the 
normative means on intellectual interests, motivation, 
diffidence-egoism, and timidity-audacity. 

Women in the technical institute had factor mean 
scores exceeding by +1 or more normative means on audacity- 
timidity, closeness, sensuousness, friendliness, expres- 
siveness-constraint, and egoism-diffidence. Factor mean 
scores were -1 more than normative means on intellectual 
interests, motivation, constraint-expressiveness, diffi- 
dence-egoism, orderliness, and timidity-audacity. 

\ 

The two groups differed in the direction of vari- 
ation from normative means on the factors of applied 
interests and orderliness. Further, the two groups 
differed in the degree of variation from normative means. 
The variation was most pronounced for factors which per- 
tained to emotional expression, with community college 
students having mean factor scores within the range of 
68 percent of normative respondents on five of the six 
factors, as compared to one factor (self-assertion) for 
technical institute students. 

Note on Table 32, differences in raw factor mean 
scores, betv/een community college women and technical 
institute women, which exceeded 1.5, in rank order from 
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largest to smallest were on sensuousness, constraint- 
expressiveness, expressiveness-constraint, orderliness, 
intellectual interests ^ closeness, and applied interests. 
Community college students tended towards more constraint, 
orderliness, slightly more intellectual an*d applied in- 
terests than technical institute students. 

Compared to Personality Needs as Freshmen: A 

comparison of factor mean scores for freshmen. Table 30, 
with those of fourth term students. Table 32, showed that 
the factor mean scores for men in both schools related to 
intellectual orientation increased for fourth term stu- 
dents. Increases in factor mean scores for conmunity 
college students exceeded 1 for audacity-timidity and 
intellectual interests at 1.45 and 2.35 respectively. 

For technical institute men differences in factor mean 
score of fourth term students exceeded that for freshmen 
by more than 1 on the factor intellectual interests (2.04) . 
On factors related to dependency needs, differences in 
means for community college students showed decreases on 
all but orderliness, with the range of decreases from 
2.40 (submissiveness) to .04 (constraint-expressiveness). 
Differences in factor means for technical institute men 
showed increases in means except on orderliness and 
constraint-expressiveness which decreased by 1.48 and 
1.50 respectively. The range of increases was narrow 
from .59 to .20. In the area of emotional expression, no 
consistent direction was evident for differences which 
ranged from 1.55 to .20. Correlation coefficients com- 
puted for scale mean scores obtained by freshmen and 
fourth term students in each curriculum in the two schools 
ranged from .94 to .86 with 28 df and were all significant 
beyond the 1 percent level. 

In sum, for men, factor mean scores of freshmen did 
vary from those obtained as fourth term students. The 
degree of variation hov/ever was comparatively ‘ slight in 
most instances. 

Comparisons of scores of freshmen women with those 
scores Obtained as fourth term students in both schools 
found that for community college women, factor mean scores 
increased for factors of self-assertion, audacity- timidity , 
intellectual interests, constraint-expressiveness, and 
diffidence-egoism. Increases in factor mean scores ranged 
from 2.02, for intellectual interests to .41 for diffidence- 
egoism. Mean scores decreased on factors of motivation, 
applied interests, orderliness, submissiveness, closeness, 
timidity— audacity , sensuousness, friendliness, expressive- 
ness-constraint, and egoism-diffidence. The decreases 
ranged from 3.32 for submissiveness to .24 for applied 
interests. Factor mean scores of closeness and sensuous- 
ness decreased 2.31 and 2.05 respectively. Correlation 
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coefficients computed between scale mean scores of fresh- 
men and fourth term students in each of the two curricula 
predominately women were .88 and .92 with 28 df, signif- 
icant beyond the 1 percent level. 

For technical institute women, factor mean scores 
as fourth term students increased from those derived as 
freshmen on factors, self-assertion, audacity-timidity, 
sensuousness, friendliness, expressiveness-constraint and 
egoism-diffidence. Increases in scores ranged from 1.85, 
on audacity-timidity, to .28 on friendliness. Scores 
decreased on intellectual interests, motivation, applied 
interests, orderliness, submissiveness, closeness, 
timidity-audacity, constraint-expressiveness, and diffi- 
dence-egoism. Range of decreases were from 2.30 for 
orderliness to .10 for closeness. No other different. 
in factor mean scores exceeded 2 points except for order- 
liness. Consistent with the slight observable variations, 
correlation coefficients computed between scale mean 
scores for freshmen and fourth term students for the two 
curricula predominately composed of women, v/ere .93 and 
.94 significant beyond the .01 level. 

In conclusion, when personality need factors 
reported as freshmen were compared with those reported as 
fourth term students, the greater tendency observable was 
for stability of needs. Variations did occur both within 
institutions between men and women and between institu- 
tions. For men in both schools, factor mean scores 
relative to the intellectual orientation increased from 
freshmen to fourth term students; whereas for women in 
the community college slight decreases occurred on two 
factors, and for women in the technical institute de- 
creases occurred on three factors. 

In the dimension of dependency needs, factor mean 
scores for community college students decreased from the 
freshmen to fourth term except on orderliness and applied 
interests; for men in the technical institute factor mean 
scores increased slightly in five of the seven areas. 
Factor mean scores’ for women showed decreases in the 
dependency area on all but two factors for community 
college women and on all factors for women at the tech- 
nical institute. 

Factor mean scores relative to emotional expression 
showed increases for technical institute men and women in 
most factors. Only on the factor of egoism-diffidence did 
scores decrease and that was for men. In slight contrast, 
factor mean scores relative to this dimension showed de- 
creases on all factors for women and on two of the four 
factors for men in the community college. 












Congruence of Press with Needs: Study of the 

expectations for press described by freshmen, perceptions 
of press described as fourth term students, and personal- 
ity need factors described at these same two points in 
time lead to these impressions: 

1) that the perceived environmental press on 
intellectual climate was closer to, though 
still higher than the intellectual interests 
and motivations of students than were expec- 
tations for press held by freshmen. Also 
that those students continuing in both schools 
into the fourth term increased in the level of 
intellectual interests and men increased in 
the level of motivation. 

2) that, although differences were slight, the 
perceived environmental press in the commu- 
nity college may have contributed to somewhat 
increased student autonomy with its greater 
supportiveness for developing leadership, and 
making fewer demands for student conformity 
both in the intellectual and non-intellectual 
aspects of press. 

Freshmen 

Environmental Press: Specific Curricula 

Environmental press and personality need data of 
freshmen and fourth term students were analyzed and com- 
pared for each curriculum. Tables 33 and 34 report 
College Characteristics Index factor mean scores of 
freshmen business administration and electrical technol- 
ogy students respectively. Tables 35 and 36 report the 
same information for freshmen nurse and secretarial 
science students. Correlation coefficients computed 
between mean scores on the 30 scales of freshmen by 
curriculum and institution were as follows in Table 37. 

For comparisons of curricula within each institu- 
tion correlation coefficients were computed between scale 
mean scores. All correlations ranged from .98 to .88 and 
were significant beyond the .01 level. Correlation co- 
efficients for comparisons between specific curricula 
appear in Table 38. 

The high degree of association between expectations 
of students in the four curricula within each institution 
and within the same curriculum in each of the two schools 
is evident from the correlations. In addition to this 
relationship, an examination of the differences in mean 
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TABLE 33. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Freshmen Business Administration Students by Institution. 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=129 X 


SD 


N=168 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.25 


4.98 


14.98 


4.85 


Non-Vocational Climate 


20.76 


4.82 


19.79 


5.46 


Aspiration Level 


23.45 


4.69 


23.93 


4.46 


Intellectual Climate 


30.16 


6.96 


29.47 


6.82 


Student Dignity 


16.57 


4.04 


15.77 


3 o40 


Academic Climate 


12.89 


3.75 


13.09 


3.34 


Academic Achievement 


34.26 


7.11 


34.40 


6.21 


Self-Expression 


26.74 


5.71 


26.87 


5.15 


Group Life 


26.03 


4.41 


27.20 


4.82 


Academic Organization 


34.59 


6.03 


35.51 


5.81 


Social Form 


31.23 


6.13 


33.22 


5.90 


Play-Work 


25.75 


4.98 


25.02 


4.85 


Vocational Climate 


29.24 


4.82 


30.21 


5 .46 



TABLE 34. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Freshmen Electrical Technology Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=43 X 


SD N= 


=106 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.28 


5.59 


15.22 


5.02 


Non-Vocational Climate 


20.00 


5.28 


20.19 


5.91 


Aspiration Level 


25.21 


4.76 


23.88 


4.25 


Intellectual Climate 


32.40 


6.70 


28,68 


6.71 


Student Dignity 


17.67 


3.63 


15.82 


3.91 


Academic Climate 


14.19 


3.83 


12.97 


3.76 


Academic Achievement 


36.38 


5.84 


33.41 


6.70 


Self-Expression 


?8.71 


4.98 


25.65 


5.24 


Group Life 


26.98 


5.07 


26.48 


4.89 


Academic Organization 


36.42 


5.78 


33.87 


5.90 


Social Form 


32.33 


6.56 


32.54 


6.63 


Pi ay -Work 


25.72 


5.59 


24.78 


5.02 


Vocational-Climate 


30.00 


5.28 


'29.81 


5.91 



TABIE 35. College Characteristic Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Freshmen Nurse Students by Institution 





Community 


College 


Technical 


Institute 


FACTOR 


N=42 X 


SD 


N=56 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.81 


5.14 


14.73 


4.42 


Non -Vocational Climate 


19.74 


4.25 


19.64 


5.13 


Aspiration Level 


24.86 


4.08 


25.71 


4.69 


Intellectual Climate 


33.07 


7.09 


32.96 


7.66 


Student Dignity 


20.55 


3.93 


18.36 


3.81 


Academic Climate 


15.07 


3.46 


15.04 


3.70 


Academic Achievement 


38.05 


4.02 


37.49 


6.04 


Self Expression 


29.38 


4.50 


29.53 


5.56 


Group Life 


27.88 


3.50 


29.02 


5.04 


Academic Organization 


39.38 


5.49 


37.45 


6.85 


Social Form 


29.90 


5.60 


33.45 


5.01 


Play-Work 


25.19 


5.14 


25.27 


4.42 


Vocational Climate 


30.26 


4.25 


30.36 


5.13 



TABLE 36. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Freshmen Secretarial Science Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=88 X 


SD 


N=156 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


13.86 


4.09 


13.50 


4.07 


Non-Vocational Climate 


19.55 


4.29 


18.31 


3.94 


Aspiration Level 


24.23 


4.32 


24.99 


3.96 


Intellectual Climate 


33.08 


6.51 


32.48 


6.05 


Student Dignity 


18.44 


3.84 


16.51 


3.52 


Academic Climate 


14.28 


3.55 


14.86 


3.06 


Academic Achievement 


36.95 


5.86 


37.01 


5.42 


Sel f -Expres s ion 


30.21 


4.82 


29.50 


5.01 


Group Life 


27.66 


4.59 


29.21 


3.94 


Academic Organization 


37.09 


6.37 


37.76 


5.32 


Social Form 


32.55 


5.50 


34.98 


4.82 


Play-Work 


26.14 


4.09 


26.50 


4.07 


Vocational Climate 


30.45 


4.29 


31.69 


3.94 









TABLE 37. Correlation Coefficients for College Characteristics Index 
Scale Mean Scores of Freshmen Between Curricula and 
Institutions 



Technical Institute 

Business Electrical Secretarial 

Community College Administration Technology Nursing Science 

Business Administration .96* 

Electrical Technology .90* 

Nursing .95* 

Secretarial Science <,96* 



* 28 df significant beyond the 1 percent level. 



TABLE 38. Correlation Coefficients of College Characteristics 
Index Scale Mean Scores of Freshmen Between Curricula 
Within Each Institution 

Community Technical 



Curricula Compared 


College 


Institute 


Business Administration-Electrical Technology 


.96 


.98 


Business Administration-Nursing 


.89 


.91 


Business Administration-Secretarial Science 


.95 


.97 


Electrical Technology-Nursing 


.94 


.93 


Electrical Technology-Secretarial Science 


.96 


.94 . 


Nursing-Secretarial Science 


.95 


.96 



1 

All significant beyond the .01 level with 28 df. 
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scores for students in the various curricula indicated that 
the variations were very small. In sum, expectations of 
freshmen for environmental press, irrespective of curricu- 
lum or institution were very similar. 



Fourth Term Students 

Environmental Press; Specific Curricula 



Tables 39, 40, 41, and 42 report factor mean scores 
on the College Characteristics Index for fourth term stu- 
dents by institution in the four curricula. 

Correlations computed between 30 scale mean scores 
by curriculum and institution appear in Table 43. 

An examination of responses of fourth term students 
by curricula between institutions found that differences 
in press of the two institutions were reported consistently, 
though with variation in degree. From Table 43 and subse- 
quent profiles it is evident that business administration 
students reported greater similarity in press of the two 
schools, followed by nurse students, electrical technology 
students, and secretarial science students. 

Business Administration: Figure 5 shows the factor 

score profile for business administration students in the 
two schools. The largest differences in environmental 
press appeared in the dimension of intellectual climate. 
Variations did occur in the non- intellectual dimension but 
were comparatively slight except for the factors of self- 
expression and group life. Business administration stu- 
dents in both schools had mean scores on factors of intel- 
lectual climate which were below the normative mean. Means 
for community college students were lower than those for 
68 percent of the normative group on the factors of academic 
achievement and self-expression. Means for technical insti- 
tute students were lov/er than 68 percent of the normative 
group on aspiration level, intellectual climate, academic 
climate, academic achievement and self-expression. 

Electrical Technology: Factor score profiles for 

technology students are reported in Figure 6. Consistent 
with the lower correlation reported earlier, variations in 
factor means were more frequently greater in both the in- 
tellectual and non- intellectual dimensions than for busi- 
ness administration students. The largest difference is 
in the factor mean scores for student dignity at 5.35, 
followed by mean scores for self-expression which differed 
by 3.8 points. In each case community college students 
had the higher mean scores. With the exception of the 



TABLE 39. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Fourth Term Business Administration Students by Institution 





Community 


College 


Technical 


Institute 


FACTOR 


N*25 X 


SD 


N=48 X 




SD 


Work -PI ay 


16.20 


5.09 


17.21 


4 


.63 


Non-Vocational Climate 


22.36 


3.77 


21.48 


5 


.31 


Aspiration Level 


20.04 


5.15 


18.71 


5 


.45 


Intellectual Climate 


25.32 


8.27 


21.49 


5 


.69 


Student Dignity 


19.24 


5.47 


17.31 


4 


.53 


Academic Climate 


10.84 


4.26 


8.58 


3 


.53 


Academic Achievement 


25.68 


8.80 


24.23 


8 


.01 


Self-Expression 


20.00 


6.80 


18.06 


5 


.64 


Group Life 


20.96 


5.23 


23.00 


6 


.10 


Academic Organization 


32.20 


6.70 


31.06 


6 


.32 


Social Form 


22.80 


6.28 


23.98 


6 


.43 


Play -Work 


23.80 


5.09 


22.79 


4 


.63 


Vocational Climate 


27.64 


3.77 


28.52 


5 


.31 



TABLE 40. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth 
Term Students in Electrical Technology Curriculum by 
Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=9 X 


SD 


N=37 X 




SD 


Work -Play 


16.00 


4.87 


17.70 


4. 


.94 


Non-Vocational Climate 


22.67 


3.54 


19.54 


5 . 


.19 


Aspiration Level 


21.78 


3.99 


20.62 


5. 


.42 


Intellectual Climate 


25.67 


8.66 


22.14 


7. 


.27 


Student Dignity 


22.67 


5.32 


17.32 


5. 


.16 


Academic Climate 


11.89 


4.34 


9.54 


3, 


.99 


Academic Achievement 


28.78 


6.40 


26.97 


8, 


.95 


Self-Expression 


21.67 


5.61 


17.95 


6 , 


.10 


Group Life 


22.44 


3.58 


22.62 


5, 


.19 


Academic Organization 


32.33 


4.09 


33.03 


6 


.31 


Social Form 


21.67 


6.87 


25.08 


5 


.93 


Play -Work 


24.00 


4.87 


22.30 


4^ 


.94 


Vocational Climate 


27.33 


3.54 


30.46 


5 


,19 



TABLE 41. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Fourth Term Nurse Students by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=37 X 


SD 


N=29 X 




SD 


Work -Play 


16.41 


6.22 


18.21 


6 


.03 


Non-Vocational Climate 


23.46 


5.49 


20.93 


5 


.17 


Aspiration Level 


22.00 


4.26 


19.86 


5, 


.25 


Intellectual Climate 


28.66 


7.70 


23.14 


7, 


.44 


Student Dignity 


19.78 


4.75 


17.41 


4, 


.03 


Academic Climate 


13.26 


4.08 


11.00 


4, 


.44 


Academic Achievement 


30.43 


6.59 


26.11 


8. 


.50 


Self-Expression 


23.94 


5.70 


19.21 


6 . 


.02 


Group Life 


23.83 


4.41 


23.54 


4. 


.71 


Academic Organization 


31.27 


6.85 


30.90 


5 


.85 


Social Form 


24.29 


6.54 


25.50 


6 , 


.06 


Play -Work 


23.59 


6.23 


21.79 


6 . 


.03 


Vocational Climate 


26.54 


5.49 


29.07 


5. 


.17 



TABLE 42. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth 
Term Secretarial Science Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=20 X 


SD 


N=79 X 


SD 


Work -Play 


14.30 


3.79 


18.27 


5.05 


Non-Vocational Climate 


22.00 


4.04 


18.70 


5.08 


Aspiration Level 


19.85 


3.38 


17.68 


5.16 


Intellectual Climate 


28.05 


7.56 


19.63 


6.91 


Student Dignity 


21.75 


3.04 


16.73 


4.41 


Academic Climate 


12.70 


3.98 


8.35 


3.85 


Academic Achievement 


29.95 


6.15 


20.41 


6.78 


Se 1 f -Expr e s s ion 


22.85 


6.66 


15.11 


5.92 


Group Life 


25o05 


5.22 


23.72 


5.07 


Academic Organization 


34.55 


5.73 


30.68 


6.32 


Social Form 


24.75 


5.16 


24.96 


6.07 


PI ay -Work 


25.70 


3.79 


21.73 


5.05 


Vocational Climate 


28.00 


4.04 


31.30 


5.08 
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TABLE 43. Correlation Coefficients of College Characteristics Index 

Scale Mean Scores ofFourth Term Students Between Institutions 
by Curriculum 



Technical Institute 



Business Electrical 

Community College Administration Technology 



Business Administration 
Electrical Technology 
Nursing 



. 71 ** 



.55** 



Secretarial 
Nursing Science 



,69** 



Secretarial Science 



.45* 



** 28df significant beyond .01 level 
* 28df significant beyond .02 level 

factor, work- pi ay, community college technology students 
consistently had higher mean scores than technical insti- 
tute students on factors related to intellectual climate. 
Community college student scores were the same as institute 
stuaents on the factor group life; and were lower than 
institute students on factors of academic organization, 
social form and vocational climate. 

Nursing; Figure 7 shows that nurse students in the 
two schools reported the greatest variations in the intel- 
lectual climate dimension. Nurse students in the community 
college consistently had higher mean scores except on the 
factor of work-play. The factor on which means differed 
the most was self-expression. Variations on factor mean 
scores in the dimension of non-intellectual climate were 
relatively slight except for the factor self-expression. 

Secretarial Science; Figure 8 shows that profiles 
of secretarial science students from the two schools dif- 
fered more sharply than for any other curriculum. On the 
faptor of self-expression, mean scores differed by 7.7 
points with community college students having the higher 
mean score. The difference in means was 9.54 for the fac- 

achievement, 5.02 for student dignity, and 
8.42 for intellectual climate. Variations in the factors 
comprising the non-intellectual climate dimension, were 
smaller than for the intellectual dimension, but were 
greater than variations for other curricula. Secretarial 
science students at the community college had higher mean 

scores on all factors except work-play and vocational 
climate. 
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TABLE 44. Correlation Coefficients of College Characteristics 

Index Scale Mean Scores of Fourth Term Students Between 
Curricula Within Each Institution 



Community Technical 



Curricula Compared College Institute 

Business Administration-Electrical Technology .89 .84 

Business Administration - Nursing .88 .80 

Business Administration - Secretarial Science .91 .64 

Electrical Technology - Nursing .89 .95 

Electrical Technology - Secretarial Science .89 .64 

Nursing -Secretarial Science .93 .79 



1 

With 28df all were significant beyond the .01 level. 



Table 44 reports the correlation coefficient 
obtained betv/een curricula within each school. Consistent 
with results reported above, correlation coefficients 
ranged from .93 to .88 indicating a relatively high degree 
of association between the descriptions of environmental 
press by fourth teiom students in the community college 
irrespective of curriculum. Correlation coefficients for 
curricula within the technical institute ranged from .95 
to .64. All were significant beyond the .01 level. 
Variations between curricula in the technical institute 
which were described earlier were reflected in lower 
correlations and the wider range of variation. 

In conclusion, environmental press at the community 
college was described as having a climate supportive of 
intellectual pursuits more so than the technical institute. 
Variations between curricula indicated that at both schools 
electrical technology and nurse students generally had 
higher mean scores on factors related to intellectual 
climate than did business adrainistration and secretarial 
science students. The extent of variations between the 
two schools in the dimension of non-intellectual climate 
was smaller. Variations did occur for all curricula 
however to varying degrees . 

Fourth Term Compared to Fresiimen: Figure 9 shows 

factor mean score profiles of press for freshmen and 
fourth term students of business administration and elec- 
trical technology in the community college. Profiles of 
freshmen were much the same for both, with that of 
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electrical technology freshmen being slightly higher on 
most factors. Factor mean scores for both varied within 
the range of 68 percent of scores for normative groups 
except on the following factors; student dignity, aca- 
demic achievement, self-expression, social form, and 
play-work. Compared with perceptions of press as fourth 
term students, variances did occur between the two curri- 
cula as well as differing expectations of freshmen. The 
single largest variation between the two groups, as 
charted, was on the factor of student dignity. Fourth 
term students in both curricula perceived a press more 
supportive of student dignity than what either group 
expected as freshmen. The press for electrical technol- 
ogy students however, exceeded that for business adminis- 
tration students, and exceeded that as described by 68 
percent of the normative group apparently. On the factor 
of self-expression, electi*ical technology students had 
slightly higher factor mean scores than did business 
administration students. On this factor, mean scores for 
the latter were less than the mean scores for 68 percent 
of the normative groups. Variations evident in non- 
intellectual climate except for self-expression were 
quite small. For both curricula, it appeared that being 
a freshman or fourth term student was a more significant 
variable influencing reports of environmental press than 
was the curriculum. 

Figure 10 shows the profiles for students of the 
same two curricula in the technical institute. Variations 
of freshmen were within the normative range except on; 
student dignity, self-expression and social form. Pro- 
files of both groups as freshmen were very similar, with 
mean scores of business administration students being 
slightly higher on nine of the thirteen factors. Fourth 
term students as compared with freshmen showed greater 
variation between the two curricula. Factor mean scores 
of electrical technology students were less than those of 
normative groups on two of the factors, i.e., academic 
climate and self-expression, whereas this occurred for • 
business administration students on four factors, i.e., 
aspiration Jfivel, intellectual climate, academic climate, 
academic achievement and self-expression. Variations in 
perceptions of non-intellectual climate were smaller, and 
for all factors except self-expression varied around the 
normative means. In brief for these two curricula being 
a frestiman or fourth term student appeared to be more 
influential in description of press than did curriculum. 
The profiles suggest that business administration students 
had to make somewhat greater adjustments between their 
expectations as freslimen and their experiences within the 
school over a period of semesters than did electrical 
technology students. 
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The differences in environmental press observed 
from profiles and factor mean scores of the total school 
populations also appeared to exist for students in each 
specific curriculum but to slightly different degrees. 

Figure 11 shows the profiles for students of 
nursing and secretarial science in the community college. 
Variations in factor mean scores did occur between the 
two curricula with mean scores for freshmen nurse students 
being slightly higher in the factors comprising intellec- 
tual climate, except for self-expression. In the non- 
intellectual climate, mean scores of nurse freshmen were 
more frequently slightly lower than those for secretarial 
science freshmen. Factor mean scores for both groups 
exceeded the normative range on academic achievement, 
self-expression, and group life. 

Description of press as fourth term students com- 
pared with those as freshmen show factor mean scores most 
often within the normative range; only on the work-play 
and the reversed form play-work were factor mean scores 
below and above the normative ranges respectively for 
secretarial science students. For these two curricula, 
year in school appears to be more influential in descrip- 
tions of press than curriculum. Yet some consistencies 
in variations between both expectations and perceptions 
of respondents in each curriculum were evident. Nurse 
students had factor mean scores in the dimension of in- 
tellectual climate which generally exceeded those of 
secretarial science students; whereas factor mean scores 
in the non— intellectual climate with two exceptions were 
lower than those of secretarial science students. 

Figure 12 shows profiles for students of nursing 
and secretarial science in the technical institute. The 
general conclusions relativ© to intellectual climate made 
for community college students in these two curricula 
^PPly to those in the technical institute. In the non- 
intellectual climate, factor mean scores of fourth term 
nurse students tend to be slightly higher than those of 
fourth term secretarial science students. 

Variations between curricula were less than vari- 
ations between descriptions of press as freshmen and 
fourth term students. It is noteworthy, however, that 
relative to the intellectual climate, factor mean scores 
for nurse students were lower than the normative range 
only in self-expression, whereas this was true for secre- 
tarial science students on factors of aspiration level, 
intellectual climate, student dignity, academic climate, 
academic achievement and self-expression. Further, the 
profiles of the two groups of students at both points in 
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FIGDKE 12 . Freshmen and Fourth Term Students of Nursing and Secretarial Science at Technical Institute 

FACTOR SCORE PROFILE— COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT (CCI) 

NORMS BASED UPON 1993 JUNIORS AND SENIORS ENROLLED IN 32 COLLEGES. 

STANOMID SCORES ( 7 = 0 , <T=% 
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time suggest that the adjustment of expectations to later 
perceptions was somewhat greater for secretarial science 
students than nurse students. 

Freshmen and Fourth Term Students 

Personality Heed Factors; 

Specific Curricula 

Business Administration: Factor mean scores on the 

Activities Index for freshmen students of business admin- 
istration are reported for the community college and tech- 
nical institute in Table 45. 

As is evident by comparing means, the two groups 
appear to be drawn from the same population. Differences 
in means did not exceed 1.5 points. The 30 scale mean 
scores for the two groups correlated .97 and with 28 df 
was significant beyond the .01 level. 

Table 46 reports factor mean scores for fourth term 
students of business administration by each school. A 
comparison of factor means showed greater variation between 
fourth term students with the largest difference of means 
3.08 (timidity-audacity) and 3.06 (intellectual interests). 
Community college students had mean scores indicating 
somewhat greater intellectual interests and greater auda- 
city. Consistent with these greater variations, the 
correlation of the 30 scale mean scores for the two groups 
dropped to .82 with 28 df significant beyond the .01 level. 

Personality scale mean scores of freshmen community 
college students correlated .88 with scores derived as 
fourth term students. The correlation derived for techni- 
cal institute students as freshmen and as fourth term 
students was .93. Both were significant beyond the .01 
level and viewed in relation to the slight differences in 
means were indicative of a high degree of stability in 
personality needs. 

Factor mean scores for freshmen electrical technol- 
ogy students at each school are reported in Table 47. 

Electrical Technology; Differences in factor mean 
scores v/ere greater between electrical technology freshmen 
than for business administration. Differences exceeding 
1, in rank order from largest to smallest, were on factors: 
intellectual interests (3.05), submissiveness (1.41), 
motivation (1.28), constraint-expressiveness (1.26) and 
self-assertion (1.23). Community college student means 
were higher on each factor except constraint-expressiveness. 
Even with these variations the 30 scale mean scores for the 
two groups correlated .96, v/ith 28 df showing a high degree 
of similarity. 



TABLE 45. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Freshmen Business 
Administration Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=130 X 


SD 


N=168 X 


SD 


Self Assertion 


20.87 


6.85 


20.61 


5.92 


Audacity-Timidity 


21.02 


6.06 


21.05 


5.80 


Intellectual Interests 


20.77 


7.29 


20.45 


7.69 


Motivation 


24.15 


6.06 


24.31 


5.61 


Applied Interests 


16.52 


5.81 


15.86 


5.96 


Orderliness 


18.31 


6.41 


18.43 


6.31 


Submissiveness 


21.80 


5.67 


20.69 


5.86 


Closeness 


23.66 


5.36 


22.77 


6.16 


Timidity -Audacity 


18.98 


6.06 


18.95 


5.80 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.67 


5.91 


20.85 


5.97 


Diffidence-Egoism 


17.34 


4.31 


17.68 


3.93 


Sensuousness 


15.80 


4.86 


15.40 


4;54 


Friendliness 


13.40 


3.56 


13.83 


3.54 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


19.63 


5.43 


19.15 


5.97 


Ego ism-Di f f idence 


12.66 


4.31 


12.32 


3.93 



TABLE 46. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth Term Business 
Administration Students by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=25 X 


SD 


N-48 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


22.08 


7.29 


21.43 


7.78 


Audacity-Timidity 


23.12 


7.97 


20.04 


6.11 


Intellectual Interests 


23.64 


7.71 


20.58 


7.74 


Motivation 


26.04 


6.10 


24.37 


7.41 


Applied Interests 


17.60 


5.40 


14.62 


5.88 


Orderliness 


18.24 


5 ..50 


15.90 


6.57 


Submissiveness 


19.36 


5.43 


20.40 


6.24 


Closeness 


24.00 


5.49 


23.40 


6.57 


Timidity-Audacity 


16.88 


7.97 


19.96 


6.10 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.12 


4.78 


18.54 


6.82 


Di f f idence-Egoism 


16.08 


5.48 


18.79 


4.11 


Sensuousness 


17.56 


5.01 


15.52 


4.30 


Friendliness 


13.48 


4.07 


14.90 


3.16 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


19.88 


4.78 


21.46 


6.82 


Egoism-Diffidence 


13.92 


5.48 


11.21 


4.11 
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TABLE 47. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Freshmen Electrical 
Technology Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=43 X 


SD 


N=106 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


19.91 


7.17 


18.68 


6.98 


Audacity-Timidity 


23.74 


6.42 


22.98 


5.75 


Intellectual Interests 


25.02 


6.93 


21.97 


7.81 


Mot ivation 


27.28 


5.54 


26.00 


6.02 


Applied Interests 


18.56 


5.54 


18.18 


4.84 


Orderliness 


18.42 


5.46 


19.00 


6.09 


Submissiveness 


22.33 


5.22 


20.82 


5.56 


Closeness 


23.40 


6.08 


22.10 


5.56 


Timidity-Audacity 


16.26 


6.42 


17.02 


5.75 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


21.30 


6.88 


22.56 


5.60 


Diffidence -Egoism 


17.88 


4.14 


18.16 


4.69 


Sensuousness 


15.40 


5.36 


14.78 


4.92 


Friendliness 


12.53 


4.14 


12.64 


3.95 


Expr e s s ivene s s -Constraint 


18.70 


6.88 


17.44 


5.60 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.12 


4.14 


11.84 


4.69 



TABLE 48. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth Term Students 
In Electrical Technology by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR N=9 


X 


SD 


N-37 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


17.44 


6.82 


20.41 


7.94 


Audacity -Timidity 


23.22 


7.86 


24.51 


6.74 


Intellectual Interests 


25.67 


9.57 


26.32 


7.62 


Motivation 


24.56 


6.62 


27.62 


6.16 


Applied Interests 


18.78 


4.66 


20.03 


4.84 


Orderliness 


18.78 


4.21 


18.81 


6.42 


Submissiveness 


20,00 


4.64 


22.54 


5.75 


Closeness 


22.33 


3.16 


24.76 


5.68 


Timidity-Audacity 


16.78 


7.86 


15.49 


6.74 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


22.67 


7.23 


21.92 


6.20 


Diffidence-Egoism 


18.11 


5.99 


17.86 


3.42 


Sensuousness 


14.22 


5.65 


16.51 


4.32 


Friendliness 


11.33 


3.74 


12.84 


4.07 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


17.33 


7.23 


18.38 


6.20 


Egoism-Diffidence 


11.89 


5.99 


12.14 


3.42 
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Table 48 reports factor mean scores of fourth term 
students of electrical technology by institution. The 
differences in means tended to be slightly larger between 
fourth term students, and the direction changed, with 
technical institute students having the higher means on 
the following factors (in rank order from highest to 
lowest differences of 2 or more); motivation (3.06), 
self-assertion (2.97), closeness (2.43), sensuousness 
(2.29) and submissiveness (2.00). 

This greater variation was reflected in a .82 
correlation coefficient derived from correlating the 30 
scale mean scores of fourth term students in the community 
college with those in the technical institute. Scale mean 
scores of electrical technology students in the community 
college as freshmen were correlated with mean scores 
obtained as fourth term students. The correlation co- 
efficient was .86. A similar comparison for technical 
institute students resulted in a correlation coefficient 
of .94. Both with 28 df were significant beyond the .01 
level. 



Comparisons Between Curricula; For comparisons 
between curricula within the same school, holding sex 
constant, profile sheets v/ere drawn. Figure 13 shows the 
factor mean score profile for business administration and 
electrical technology students at the community college. 

Relative to intellectual orientation, freshmen in 
electrical technology had factor mean scores which exceeded 
those of business administration students except on self- 
assertion; whereas mean scores for electrical technology 
freshmen were within or above the normative range, those 
of business administration students were within or below 
the normative range. An examination of the profile of 
fourth term students shows that for electrical technology 
students, mean scores remained the same or dropped slightly, 
with a rather sizeable drop in motivation. The reverse of 
this was true for the fourth term students of business 
administration where mean scores increased on all factors 
to the extent that all were within or above the normative 
range. 



Relative to dependency needs, profiles for freslimen 
entering both curricula were very similar except on the 
factor of timidity-audacity. On five of seven factors, 
mean scores of electrical technology students were slightly 
higher than for business students. A comparison of pro- 
files of fourth term students showed that the higher mean 
scores as freshmen technology students were even higher as 
fourth term students, while those of business students 
dropped even lov/er, on factors: applied interests, con- 

straint-expressiveness, diffidence-egoism. Scores were 
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close and remained stable for both groups on orderliness. 
Scores of both groups dropped on submissiveness. 

Mean scores of business students on timidity- 
audacity dropped while those of technology students in- 
creased slightly, with the result that the mean scores 
of both were approximately the same. Business students 
showed an increase in mean scores on closeness, while 
those of technology students dropped slightly. 

Relative to emotional expression, the profiles 
showed that variations existing between students in the 
two curricula as freshmen became more pronounced as 
fourth tem students. Thus business students had factor 
mean scores which most frequently exceeded the nomative 
range, rather greatly so, while technology students have 
means within or close to the normative range on all fac- 
tors except egoism-diffidence and self-assertion. In 
this area, business students were higher on closeness, 
sensuousness, friendliness, expressiveness, egoism and 
self-assertion. 

Consistent with the variations described, whereas 
scale mean scores correlated .83 between freshmen busi- 
ness and technology students; the correlation dropped to 
.68 for fourth term students. Both with 28 df were sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. 

Profiles for business and technology students at , 
the technical institute are presented in Figure 14. 

Relative to the intellectual orientation, vari- 
ations which occurred showed technology students to have 
higher mean scores on all factors but self-assertion than 
did business students. Profiles of fourth term students 
show that these initial differences were more pronounced 
in the fourth term. Both groups showed increased mean 
scores in self-assertion, but for business students, mean 
scores on other factors remained approximately the same 
or decreased. Technology students shov/ed consistent and 
comparably sizeable gains on all factors. 

With reference to dependency needs, there is less 
of a pattern. Mean scores for both groups tend to be 
below normative means and, on five factors, outside the 
normative range. With two exceptions, on factors diffi- 
dence-egoism and timidity-audacity, technology students 
tend to have higher mean scores. 

In the dimension of emotional expression, business 
freshmen tended to have higher mean scores, exceeding the 
normative range more frequently than not, than did tech- 
nology freshmen. As fourth term students, business and 
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technology students with one exception had increases in 
mean scores over mean scores as freshmen. Business stu- 
dents had a decrease in mean score on egoism-'dif f idence . 

The correlation coefficient was .92 for scale mean 
scores of business and technology freshmen. The correla- 
tion coefficient dropped to .76 for fourth term students 
in each curriculum. Scale mean scores as freshmen busi- 
ness students correlated .93 with mean scores as fourth 
term students of business; freshmen technology mean 
scores correlated .94 with means derived from fourth term 
technology students. 

A comparison of Figures 13 and 14, in an effort to 
answer the question as to whether, irrespective of school, 
business students differed from technology students sug- 
gest that: 

1. technology freshmen tend to be higher on 
intellectual orientation than business 
students; 

2. tend to be slightly higher, as freshmen, 
in dependency needs than business students 
and were lower on the emotional expression 
dimension; 

3. as fourth term students, variations in 
intellectual orientation, dependence needs, 
and emotional expression between the two 
groups were subject to change, in several 
possible directions whether from the en- 
vironmental press, or selectivity of 
students remaining in programs, to mention 
only two influences. 

Nursing: Personality need factor mean scores are 

reported for freshmen nurse students in each school in 
Table 49. Differences in mean scores were relatively 
slight exceeding 1 point on factors of submissiveness 
(2.61), orderliness (1.86), and sensuousness (1.78). 
Community college students had the higher mean scores 
on the first two factors and the lower mean on the 
third. The high degree of similarity was reflected in 
the correlation coefficient of .95 derived from the two 
sets of 30 scale mean scores, which V7ith 28 df were sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. 

Table 50 reports factor means for fourth term 
students in each school. Differences in means were some- 
V7hat higher for fourth term students, and exceeded 1 on 
the following: sensuousness (4.88), closeness (3.22), 

constraint-expressiveness (3.22), applied interests (2.22), 
orderliness (1.69), diffidence-egoism (1.35), intellectual 
interests (1.34) and self-assertion (1.17). Technical 






TABLE 49. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Freshmen Nurse 
Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR- N*42 


X 


SD 


N»56 X 




SD 


Self-Assertion 


17.54 


7.00 


16.89 


6. 


.74 


Audacity-Timidity 


15.50 


5.91 


16.45 


5. 


.31 


Intellectual Interests 


25.24 


7.08 


26.07 


7. 


.68 


Motivation 


26.95 


5.72 


27.18 


6. 


.12 


Applied Interests 


19,93 


5.76 


18.98 


5. 


.37 


Orderliness 


23.43 


6.46 


21.57 


6. 


.46 


Submls s Ivenes s 


28.02 


4.61 


25.41 


4, 


.85 


Closeness 


29.33 


5.34 


28.64 


4, 


.61 


Timidity-Audacity 


24.50 


5.91 


23.55 


5, 


.31 


Cons t raint -Expres s ivenes s 


19.81 


6.43 


19.21 


6 


.23 


Diffidence-Egoism 


19.86 


4.95 


19.05 


4, 


.45 


Sensuousness 


16.45 


5.34 


18.23 


5 


.32 


Friendliness 


12.71 


4.18 


13.39 


3 


.52 


Expres sivenes s -Constraint 


20.19 


6.43 


20.79 


6 


.23 


Egoism-Diffidence 


10.14 


4.95 


10.95 


4 


.45 



f 



a 



1 










TABLE 50, Activities Index Factor Mean Scores for Fourth Term Nurse 
Students by Institution 





Community 


College 


Technical 


Institute 


FACTOR 


N=37 X 


SD 


N=29 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


18.41 


6.92 


17.24 


7.26 


Audacity-Timidity 


16.97 


6.02 


15.97 


5.65 


Intellectual Interests 


24.86 


7.52 


23.52 


8.47 


Motivation 


25.05 


5.81 


24.03 


7.14 


Applied Interests 


17.84 


6.04 


15.62 


5o98 


Orderliness 


20.03 


6.82 


18.34 


6.61 


Submissiveness 


23.27 


5.19 


23.52 


5.63 


Closeness 


25.97 


4.97 


29.31 


5.01 


Timidity-Audacity 


23.03 


6.02 


24.03 


5.65 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.08 


6 .46 


16.86 


5.72 


Diffidence-Egoism 


20.14 


4.80 


18.79 


4.24 


Sensuousness 


15.05 


5.31 


19.93 


5.17 


Friendliness 


19.27 


3.45 


13.55 


3.:7. 


Expres s ivenes s -Cons t raint 


19.92 


6.46 


23.14 


5.71 


Egoism-Diffidence 


9.86 


4.80 


11.21 


4.24 
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institute students had the higher mean scores on the 
first two factors and the lower mean scores on the 
remainder. Scale mean scores of fourth term students 
in the two schools had a correlation coefficient of .79 
significant beyond the .01 level with 28 df. 

In brief the two groups were very much alike as 
entering freshmen, and although differences did increase 
between fourth term students, much commonality existed. 

The correlation coefficients between scale mean scores 
as freshmen and as fourth term nurse students in the 
community college was .88; for technical institute nurse 
students as freshmen and as fourth term students it was 
.93. Both were significant beyond the 1 percent level. 

Secretarial Science: Personality need factor 

scores for secretarial science freshmen are presented 
in Table 51. 

Differences in factor mean scores for community 
college students compared to technical institute students 
exceeded 1 only on the factor orderliness (1.06) with 
the higher mean obtained by community college students. 

The high degree of similarity between the two groups is 
reflected in the .98 correlation coefficient obtained by 
correlating scale mean scores for the two groups. 

Table 52 reports mean scores for fourth term 
secretarial science students in both schools. Differ- 
ences in means were somewhat larger. Factors on which 
differences exceeded 1 were: orderliness (2.77), 

diffidence-egoism (1.66), closeness (1.46), applied 
interests (1.37), sensuousness (1.35), constraint- 
expressiveness (1.34) and motivation (1.03). The cor- 
relation coefficient between the scale means of fourth 
term community college and fourth term technical insti- 
tute students was .90 significant beyond the .01 level. 
Thus, though some variations did exist, these were slight. 
The two groups both as freshmen and as fourth term stu- 
dents manifested common personality needs. 

The stability of factor mean scores over time was 
I demonstrated in the fact that correlation coefficients 

I computed between scale scores for community college 

freshmen and fourth term secretarial science students, 

I and between technical institute freshmen and fourth term 

secretarial science students were .92 and .93 respectively, 
both significant beyond the .01 level. 

Comparison Between, Curricula: In order to assess 

the similarity or dissimilarity of personality need fac- 
tors between nurse and secretarial science students in 
the same school. Figures 15 and 16 v/ere prepared and show 
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TABLE 51* Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Freshmen Secretarial 
Science Students By Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR N=88 


X 


SD 


N=156 X 




SD 


Self-Assertion 


16.43 


7.28 


16.21 


6 . 


.78 


Audacity-Timidity 


15.00 


5.34 


14.03 


5, 


.47 


Intellectual Interests 


19.25 


6.33 


19.82 


7, 


.24 


Motivation 


22.94 


5.82 


23.08 


6. 


.82 


Applied Interests 


15.92 


5.75 


15.67 


5. 


.19 


Orderliness 


20.66 


6.77 


19.60 


5. 


.27 


Submissiveness 


24.78 


5.36 


24.01 


■ 5. 


.38 


Closeness 


29.14 


4.66 


29.08 


4. 


.95 


T imid i ty - Audac i ty 


25.00 


5.34 


25.97 


5. 


.47 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


17.48 


6.57 


17.58 


6. 


.14 


Dif fidence-Egoism 


17.30 


4.55 


17.88 


4, 


.14 


Sensuousness 


20.08 


4.82 


19.58 


4. 


.61 


Friendliness 


14; 26 


3.59 


14.95 


3. 


.20 


Expressiveness -Const rainy 


22.52 


6.57 


22.71 


5. 


.62 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.70 


4.55 


12.12 


4, 


.14 



TABLE 52. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Fourth Term Secretarial 
Science Students by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 



FACTOR 


N=20 X 


SD 


N=79 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


17.53 


7.31 


17.68 


7.77 


Audacity-Timidity 


15.95 


5.41 


16.72 


6.05 


Intellectual Interests 


21.21 


8.22 


20.27 


7.09 


Motivation 


23.21 


6.63 


22.18 


7.05 


Applied Interests 


16.21 


6.80 


14.84 


4.94 


Orderliness 


20.40 


7.28 


17.63 


6.18 


Submissiveness 


22.21 


5.02 


22.89 


5.79 


Closeness 


30.11 


7.32 


28.65 


6.21 


Timidity -Audacity 


24.05 


5.41 


23.28 


6.05 


Cons t r aint -E xpr e s s i vene s s 


17.20 


8.26 


15.86 


6.74 


Diffidence-Egoism 


15.59 


5.33 


17.25 


4.57 


Sensuousness 


21.26 


4.16 


19.91 


5.47 


Friendliness 


14.21 


2.94 


14.52 


3.57 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


24.00 


6.45 


24.14 


6.74 


Egoism-Diffidence 


14.05 


5.33 


12.75 


4.57 
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the profiles of factor mean scores. Figure 15 shows 
community college students in these two curricula as 
freshmen and as fourth term students. 

With reference to intellectual orientation, nurse 
students had higher mean scores generally than did secre- 
tarial science students. This difference persisted for 
fourth term students even though mean scores of nurse 
students dropped on intellectual interests, motivation, 
and applied interests, while mean scores of secretarial 
science students show slight increases as fourth term 
students. 

With reference to dependency needs, both as 
freshmen and fourth term students, nurse students had 
higher dependency factor mean scores, than did secre- 
tarial science students at comparable points in time. 

For both groups, mean scores dropped slightly on some 
factors, and more greatly on others for fourth term 
students . Only on the factors of timidity-audacity 
and closeness did nurse students have lower mean scores 
than secretarial students. 

Relative to factors v/hich comprise the emotional 
expression dimension, nurse students, as freshmen and 
as fourth term students had lower mean scores consis- 
tently than secretarial students. As fourth term nurse 
students, mean scores were consistently within the 
noannative range or only slightly exceeded it (egoism- 
diffidence) . In contrast, mean scores for secretarial 
students both as freshmen and as fourth term students 
most frequently were above the normative range. As 
freshmen, mean scores on expressiveness-constraint and 
self-assertion were v/ithin the normative range; as 
fourth term students only the self-assertion factor 
mean score was within the normative range. 

The correlation coefficient computed between 
freshmen nurse and freshmen secretarial science scale 
mean scores was .70, significant at the .01 level. The 
correlation coefficient computed between scale mean 
scores of the two groups of students as fourth term 
students was .54, 28 df significant beyond the .01 
level. In brief, within the community college, persons 
with different personality needs selected the nurse 
curriculum than selected the secretarial science curri- 
culum. 



Figure 16 charts the factor profiles for students 
in nursing and secretarial science in the technical 
institute . 
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with reference to intellectual orientation, fresh- 
men nurse students had mean scores consistently higher 
than freshmen in secretarial science. Between entrance 
and the fourth term, mean scores for nurse students 
decreased, while those for secretarial science students 
increased in self-assertion, audacity-timidity, slightly 
on intellectual interests, decreased in motivation and 
applied interests. In spite pf the opposing directions 
of change, nurse students continued to have higher mean 
scores on intellectual interests, motivation and applied 
interests . Mean scores of nurse students were consis- 
tently within the normative range. Mean scores of secre- 
tarial students were below the normative range on intel- 
lectual interests and motivation. 

With reference to dependency needs, the pattern 
resembled that for the community college students. As 
freshmen and as fourth term students nurse students con- 
sistently had higher mean scores than did secretarial 
science students at comparable times . Both groups showed 
decreases in mean scores from entrance to the fourth term, 
except for the factors of timidity-audacity and closeness, 
where means of nurse students showed a slight increase. 

In the dimension of emotional expression, nurse 
freshmen had consistently lower mean scores than did 
secretarial science students. This trend persisted in 
the scores obtained as fourth term students, except on 
closeness, where the mean score of nurse students in- 
creased and exceeded that of secretarial science students. 



Correlation coefficients computed between scale 
mean scores of freshmen nurse and secretarial science 
students, and scale mean scores of fourth term nurse and 
fourth term secretarial science students were .82 and 
.89 respectively. Both were significant beyond the .01 
level. 









Correlation coefficients computed between scale 
mean scores for nurse students as freshmen and as fourth 
term was .93? for freshmen secretarial students and as 
fourth term students it v/as .94, both significant beyond 
the .01 level. 

These findings lead to the conclusion that for 
technical institute students as for community college 
students, persons selecting nursing differed in person- 
ality needs from those selecting secretarial science. 

For both schools, findings suggest that nurse students 
were more oriented towards intellectual endeavors, had 
greater dependency needs, and slightly less tendency for 
expression of emotions than did secretarial science 
students . 
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Another conclusion drawn is that personality needs 
show considerable stability over time. 

Selected Pre-Test and Post-Test Comparisons 

As described previously comparisons between fresh- 
men and fourth term students constituted a comparison of 
two groups where some but not all respondents were present 
in both. In an effort to answer questions pertaining to 
changes over time somewhat more precisely, data from re- 
spondents who participated as entering freshmen and again 
while in the fourth term of their programs were analyzed 
separately as a type of pre-test and post-test. 

Findings related to descriptions of environmental 
press and reports of personality needs derived from these 
respondents follow. 

Environmental Press; Total Population 

Community College; Table 53 reports the factor 
mean scores on the College Characteristics Index for the 
73 community college students responding in Fall 1967 and 
again in Spring 1969. Factor mean scores increased on 
the post-test for work-play (1.22), non-vocational climate 
(2.81) and student dignity (1.46). Mean scores on all 
other factors decreased with differences in means ranging 
from 7.10 (academic achievement) to 1.22 (play-work) . 
Differences in means for other factors were as follows: 
Social form, 6.59; self-expression, 5.64; academic orga- 
nization, 4.79; intellectual climate, 3.96; group life, 
3.20; aspiration level, 2.97; academic climate, 1.42; 
and play-work, 1.22. 

Figure 17 shows the factor score profile for com- 
munity college respondents. 

The correlation coefficient computed between the 
pre-test and post-test factor mean scores was .93 with 
11 df significant beyond the .01 leveil. Thus, the asso- 
ciation between expectations for press and perceptions 
of press as fourth term students was higher for these 
respondents than it was for gross comparisons between 
all freshmen responding and all fourth term students 
responding. (Correlation coefficient .82). 

Technical Institute: Factor mean scores for 166 

technical institute students who responded in 1967 and 
again in 1969 are reported in Table 54. Factor mean 
scores for work-play, non-vocational climate, and student 
dignity increased on the post-test. Mean scores decreased 
on all other factors. Decreases in means from largest to 
smallejst were; academic achievement, 13.04; self- 
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TABLE 53. 



College Characteristic Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Community College Students on Pre-Test and Post-Test 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N-73 X 


SD 


N=73 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.47 


4.96 


15.69 


5.29 


Non-Vocationa 1 Climate 


20.22 


4.77 


23.03 


4.64 


Aspiration Level 


23.89 


4.56 


20.92 


4.23 


Intellectual Climate 


31.33 


7.66 


27.37 


7.81 


Student Dignity 


19.18 


4.06 


20.64 


4.79 


Academic Climate 


13.78 


3.88 


12.36 


4.19 


Academic Achievement 


35.81 


5.75 


28.71 


7.23 


Self-Expression 


27.93 


5.43 


22.29 


6.13 


Group Life 


26.52 


4.43 


23.32 


4.85 


Academic Organization 


36.82 


7.43 


32.03 


6.64 


Social Form 


30.27 


5.77 


23.68 


6 . 16 


Play -Work 


25.53 


4.96 


24.31 


5.29 


Vocational Climate 


29.78 


4.77 


26.97 


4.64 



TABLE 54. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Technical Institute Students on Pre-Test and Post -Test 



Pre-Test 



Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N-166 X 


SD 


N=166 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.01 


4.01 


17.84 


5.11 


Non-Vocationa 1 Climate 


18.98 


4.32 


19.77 


4.97 


Aspiration Level 


24.59 


4.33 


18.88 


5.41 


Intellectual Climate 


21.30 


7.04 


21.03, 


6.99 


Student Dignity 


16o87 


4.06 


17.22 


4.44 


Academic Climate 


14.50 


3.39 


9.04 


4.12 


Academic Achievement 


36.55 


5.72 


23.51 


8.45 


Self-Expression 


29.19 


5.11 


16.98 


6.15 


Group Life 


28.68 


4.37 


23.34 


5.23 


Academic Organization 


36.93 


5.73 


31.21 


6.32 


Social Form 


34.00 


5.21 


24.79 


6.14 


Play -Work 


25.99 


4.01 


22.16 


5.11 


Vocational Climate 


31.02 


4.32 


30.23 


4.97 
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expression, 12.23; intellectual climate, 10.27; social 
form, 10.21; academ,ic organization, 5.72; aspiration 
level, 5.71; academic climate, 5.46; group life, 5.34; 
play-work, 3.83; and vocational climate, .79. The cor- 
relation coefficient computed between pre-test and post- 
test factor means was .77 significant beyond the .01 
level with 11 df. Figure 18 shows the factor mean score 
profile for technical institute respondents. The asso- 
ciation betv/een pre-test and post-test factor mean scores 
v/as higher than for all freshmen and all fourth term 
students . 

Personality Factors; Total Population 

Tables 55 and 56 present personality mean factor 
scores on pre-test and post-test for community college 
and technical institute students respectively. Differ- 
ences in means for both groups of students rarely ex- 
ceeded 1.5. Correlation coefficients computed between 
pre-test and post-test factor means for comjnunity college 
and technical institute students were .97 and .95 respec- 
tively. Both with 13 df were significant beyond the 1 
percent level. Thus the stability of personality factor 
mean scores was high for students in both schools. 

Figures 19 and 20 show the factor mean score pro- 
files for both groups. Although differences in person- 
ality factors were found to be linked with sex, it wasn't 
feasible to analyze pre-test and post-test results for 
men and women separately. Therefore factor mean scores 
were charted consistently on the male side. Since a 
number of respondents were women, a comparison with the 
norraative range is not applicable for these figures. 

Env i ronmental P res s: Specific Curricul a 



Business Administration; College Characteristics 
mean factor scores of business students in the community 
college on the pre-test and post-test appear in Table 57. 
Differences in means range from .84 to 1.52. Mean scores 
increased slightly on work-play (1.74), non- vocational 
climate (1.69) and student dignity (2.04). Scores de- 
creased on the remaining factors, with the largest de- 
creases occurring on factors, academic achievement (8.41), 
social form (8.15), self-expression (6.44) and group life 
(4.88). Means on the pre-test and post-test for business 
students correlated .87, 11 df significant beyond the .01 
level. 

Table 58 reports similar data for business students 
in the technical institute. Mean scores increased on the 
post-test for factors v7ork-play (3.54), non-vocational 
climate (3.13) and student dignity (1.73). Means on all 
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TABLE 55. Activities Index 


Factor Mean 


Scores 


of Community 


College 


Students on Pre-Test and Post 


-Test 








Pre- 

♦ 


•Test 


Post 


-Test 


FACTOR N= 


=73 X 


SD 


N=74 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


19.11 


7.81 


19.24 


7.31 


Audacity-Timidity 


18.34 


7.45 


19.48 


7.20 


Intellectual Interests 


24.23 


7.25 


24.23 


8.09 


Motivation 


24.93 


6.40 


24.89 


6.05 


Applied Interests 


19.23 


5 .66 


17.91 


5.90 


Orderliness 


22.28 


5.91 


19.52 


6.50 


Submis sivenes s 


23.75 


6.22, 


21.64 


5.15 


Closeness 


27.37 


5.58 


26.51 


5.31 


Timidity-Audacity 


21.66 


7-45 


20.52 


7.20 


Cons t r aint -Ex pr e s s i venes s 


20.05 


7.22 


19.28 


6.69 


Diffidence-Egoism 


17.77 


5.09 


17.48 


5.69 


Sensuousness 


17.37 


5.87 


17.65 


5.56 


Friendliness 


12.84 


4.14 


13.38 


3.71 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


20.22 


6.87 


21.00 


6.28 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.23 


5.09 


12.52 


5.69 



TABLE 56. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Technical Institute 
Students on Pre-Test and Post -Test 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N=166 X 


SD 


N=166 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


17.77 


6.78 


18.86 


7.97 


Audacity-Timidity 


17.39 


6.74 


18.62 


6.99 


Intellectual Interests 


21.33 


7.13 


22.23 


8.01 


Motivation 


24.02 


6.51 


24.28 


7.35 


Applied Interests 


17.26 


5.47 


15.95 


5.69 


Orderliness 


20.30 


5.82 


17.57 


6.59 


Submis sivenes s 


23.16 


5.68 


22.47 


5.96 


Closeness 


27.01 


5.76 


26.89 


6.51 


Timidity-Audacity 


22.61 


6.74 


21.38 


6.99 


Cons t r aint -Expr es s ivenes s 


19.34 


6.50 


17.56 


6.80 


Diffidence-Egoism 


18.01 


4.21 


18.11 


4.04 


Sensuousness 


17.43 


5.40 


18.31 


5.25 


Friendliness 


13.96 


3.64 


14.04 


3.56 


Expr es s ivene s s -Cons t r a int 


20.66 


6.50 


22.44 


6.80 


Egoism-Diffidence 


11.99 


4.21 


11.89 


4.04 
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TABLE 57. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Business 
Adminii^tration Students at the Community College on Pre-Test 
And Post -Test 



Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=23 X 


SD 


N=23 X 


SD 


Work -Play 


14.17 


5.71 


15.91 


5.20 


Non -Vocational Climate 


20.83 


5.17 


22.52 


3.75 


Aspiration Level 


24.36 


4.79 


20.48 


5.11 


Intellectual Climate 


30.18 


8.75 


25.83 


8.44 


Student Dignity 


17.48 


3.99 


19.52 


5.33 


Academic Climate 


12.45 


4.44 


10.91 


4.40 


Academic Achievement 


34.50 


7.70 


26.09 


8.89 


Self-Expression 


27.09 


6.76 


20.65 


6.69 


Group Life 


26.36 


4.98 


21.48 


5.13 


Academic Organization 


33.35 


8.84 


31.83 


6.66 


Social Form 


31.32 


6.34 


23.17 


6.42 


PI ay -Work 


25.83 


5.71 


24.09 


5.20 


Vocational Climate 


29.17 


5.17 


27.48 


3.75 



TABLE 58. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Business 
Administration Students at Technical Institute on Pre-Test 
and Post Test 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N=4X X 


SD 


N=34 X 




SD 


Work -play 


13.90 


3.61 


17.44 


5, 


.08 


Non -Vocational Climate 


18.90 


4.86 


22.03 


5, 


.05 


Aspiration Level 


23.85 


4.91 


18.26 


5 


.38 


Intellectual Climate 


29.22 


7.94 


21.12 


5, 


.69 


Student Dignity 


15.68 


3.78 


17.41 


4, 


.51 


Academic Climate 


13.59 


3.69 


8.21 


3, 


.69 


Academic Achievement 


35.59 


6.17 


24.26 


8, 


.55 


Self-EKpression 


28.49 


5.66 


17.74 


6 , 


.06 


Group Life 


27.90 


5.00 


22.68 


6 . 


.46 


Academic Organization 


36.22 


5.32 


30.41 


6 . 


.32 


Social Form 


33.71 


6.53 


23.29 


6 . 


.43 


Play-Work 


26.10 


3.61 


22.56 


5. 


.08 


Vocational Climate 


31.10 


4.86 


27.97 


5. 


.05 
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other factors decreased with differences ranging from 
11.33 on academic achievement, to 3.13 on vocational 
climate. Largest differences in other factor mean scores 
were: self-expression, (10.75); social form, 10.42; 

intellectual climate, 8.10; academic organization, 5.81; 
aspiration level, 5.59; academic climate, 5.38; and group 
life, 5.22. 

Factor mean scores on the pre-test and post-test 
correlated at .78, 11 df significant beyond the .01 level. 
In sum, expectations differed somewhat from perceptions 
for business students in both schools but more so for 
those at the technical institute. 

Electrical Technology: Factor mean scores for 

community college technology students increased on the 
post-test for factors work-play .99, non-vocational cli- 
mate 1.45, and student dignity 2.11. Mean scores on all 
other factors decreased with differences ranging from 
8.22 on social form, 7.22 on academic achievement; 6.34 
on academic organization, 5.77 on self-expression, 4.66 
on intellectual climate to .89 on play work. Correlation 
coefficient for mean scores on pre-test and post-test was 
.90 and significant beyond the .01 level. Thus pre-test 
and post-test means showed a high degree of association 
though differences in means on some factors were sizeable. 

Electrical technology student means on pre-test 
and post-test are reported for technical institute stu- 
dents in Table 60. Factor mean scores increased on the 
post-test for work- play, non-vocational, and student 
dignity with differences of 4.20, .5, 1.40 respectively. 
Other factor mean scores decreased with differences ran- 
ging from 10.62 on self-expression to .5 on vocational- 
climate. Other largest decreases occurred on social 
form, 9.23, academic achievement 8.87, intellectual cli- 
mate 8.64 and group life 5.5. Pre-test and post-test 
mean scores correlated at .82 with 11 df and was signif- 
icant beyond the .01 level. Thus differences betv/een 
expectations and perceptions were greate ’ ":or technology 
students in the technical institute than i.or community 
college students, in both the degree of association and 
the range of differences in mean scores. 

Nursing: Tables 61 and 62 report pre-test and 

post-test scores for nurse students at the community 
college and technical institute respectively. Both 
groups showed increases in factor mean scores for work- 
play and non-vocational climate. Means decreased on all 
other factors. For community college nurse students 
largest differences in means were 9.93, academic orga- 
nization; 7.45, academic achievement; 5.88, social form 
and 5, .14, self-expression. For technical institute nurse 
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TABLE 59. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Electrical Technology Students at Community College on 
Pre-Test and Post -Test 







Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


FACTOR 


N=9 X 


SD 


N=9 X 


SD 


Work -Play 


15.11 


4 .46 


16.00 


4.87 


Non-Vocational Climate 


21.22 


4.92 


22.67 


3.54 


Aspiration Level 


24.44 


5.46 


21.78 


3.99 


Intellectual Climate 


30.33 


8.35 


25.67 


8.66 


Student Dignity 


20.56 


2.92 


22.67 


5.32 


Academic Climate 


14.22 


3.80 


11.89 


4.34 


Academic Achievement 


36.00 


5.45 


28.78 


6.40 


Self-Expression 


27.44 


6 .44 


21.67 


5.61 


Group Life 


25.11 


5.47 


22.44 


3.58 


Academic Organization 


3£ j7 


5.36 


32.33 


4.09 


Social Form 


29.89 


5.47 


21.67 


6.87 


Play-Work 


24.89 


4.46 


24.00 


4.87 


Vocational Climate 


28.78 


4.92 


27.33 


3.54 



TABUS 60. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Electrical 
Technology Students At Technical Institute on Pre-Test and 
Post -Test 



Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=26 X 


SD 


N=34 X 




SD 


Work-Play 


13.54 


3.74 


17.74 


5 


.02 


Non-Vocational Climate 


19.00 


3.50 


19.50 


4, 


.89 


Aspiration Level 


24.85 


3.56 


20.74 


5 


.61 


Intellectual Climate 


30.85 


6.27 


22.21 


7, 


.57 


Student Dignity 


16.19 


4.01 


17.59 


5, 


.14 


Academic Climate 


14.38 


3.71 


9.65 


4, 


. 16 


Academic Achievement 


36.19 


5.77 


27.32 


9, 


.14 


Self-Expression 


28.65 


4.54 


18.03 


6 , 


.25 


Group Life 


28.50 


4.25 


23.00 


4. 


.83 


Academic Organization 


35.77 


5.13 


33.15 


6 , 


.55 


Social Form 


34.23 


5.30 


25.00 


5. 


.87 


Play-Work 


26.46 


3.74 


22.26 


5. 


.02 


Vocational Climate 


31.00 


3.50 


30.50 


4. 


.89 
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table 61. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Nurse Students At Community College on Pre-Test and 
Post-Test 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N=25 X 


SD 


N=25 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.96 


5.39 


16.27 


6.31 


Non-Vo c at ional Climate 


19.48 


4.51 


24.23 


5.81 


Aspiration Level 


24.16 


4.24 


21.50 


3.95 


Intellectual Climate 


32.92 


7.34 


29.38 


7.09 


Student Dignity 


20.64 


4.33 


20.04 


5.09 


Academic Climate 


15.04 


3.59 


13.38 


4. .01 


Academic Achievement 


37.16 


3.84 


29.71 


6.27 


Self -Expr e s s ion 


28.56 


4.85 


23.42 


5.56 


Group Life 


27.56 


3.31 


24.21 


4.14 


Academic Organization 


40.20 


5.83 


30.27 


7.33 


Social Form 


29.92 


5.61 


24.04 


6.49 


Play-Work 


25.04 


5.39 


23.73 


6.31 


Vocational Climate 


30.52 


4.51 


25.77 


5.81 



table 62. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of Nurse 
Students at Technical Institute on Pre-Test and Post-Test 

Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=27 X 


SD 


N=27 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


15.50 


4.95 


18.04 


5.64 


Non -Vo cat ional Climate 


19.36 


5.90 


20.37 


3.72 


Aspiration Level 


25.81 


4.54 


19.78 


5.33 


Intellectual Climate 


32.63 


7.03 


23.11 


7.58 


Student Dignity 


18.71 


4.59 


17.30 


4.15 


Academic Climate 


15.11 


3.23 


11.11 


4 .48 


Academic Achievement 


38.37 


4.40 


26.15 


8.66 


Self-Expression 


30.22 


3.82 


19.22 


6.14 


Group Life 


28.78 


4.44 


23.37 


4.72 


Academic Organization 


38.14 


7.29 


31.26 


5.67 


Social Form 


33.67 


4.54 


25.33 


6 . 11 


Play -Work 


24.50 


4.95 


21.96 


5.64 


VocationalTClimate 


30.64 


5.90 


29.63 


3.72 
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students, largest differences in means were: 12.22 

academic achievement, 11.00 self-expression, 9.52 
intellectual climate, 8.34 social form, 6.88 academic 
organization, 6.03, aspiration level, and 5.41 group 
life. 



Correlation coefficients between pre-test and 
post-test scores were .96 and .83 for community college 
and technical institute nurse students respectively. 

Secretarial Science: Data for secretarial science 

students appear in Tables 63 and 64 for community college 
and technical institute students respectively. 

Community college secretarial science students 
showed increase in factor means on the post-test in 
work-play, non- vocational climate and student dignity. 
Students in the technical institute showed increases on 
work-play and vocational climate. Mean scores decreased 
for both groups on all other factors. Differences of 
means ranged from 5.41 to .29 for community college 
students, and from 16.23 to .15 for those at the tech- 
nical institute. Largest differences in means for 
community college students were on factors; academic 
achievement 5.41, self-expression 5.11 and social form 
4.71.^ Largest differences for technical institute 
students were: academic achievement 16.23, self- 

expression 14.16, intellectual climate 12.54, social 
form, 9.01, academic organization 6.61, academic cli- 
mate 6.51 and aspiration level 6.52. Correlation co- 
efficients betv/een pre-test and post-test for coionunity 
college and technical institute secretarial students 
was .94 and .61 respectively. With 11 df the first is 
significant beyond the .01 level, and the second, at 
the .05 level. 

In conclusion greater changes occurred in de- 
scriptions of press for technical institute students in 
all curricula than for community college students. 

Personality Need Factors; 

Specific Curricula 

Analysis of personality need factor mean scores 
on pre-tests and post-tests for each curriculum in each 
school consistently indicated a high degree of stability. 
Table 65 reports the correlation coefficients obtained 
between pre-test and post- test means by curriculum. 

All with 13 df were significant beyond the .01 level. 



n 



TABLE 63. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Secretarial Science Students At Community College on 
Pre-Test and Post-Test 

^ ■ 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N=17 X 


SD 


N=17 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


13.82 


3.54 


14.35 


3.98 


Non-Vo cat ional Climate 


19.94 


4.72 


22.06 


4.16 


Aspiration Level 


22.59 


4.39 


20.24 


3.53 


Intellectual Climate 


31.00 


6.48 


28.94 


7.50 


Student Dignity 


18.59 


3.45 


22.00 


2.42 


Academic Climate 


13.41 


3.18 


13.12 


3.81 


Academic Achievement 


35.41 


5.34 


30.82 


5.78 


Self-Expression 


28.35 


3.84 


23.24 


6.35 


Group Life 


25.94 


4.62 


25.00 


5.40 


Academic Organization 


35.50 


6.38 


34.82 


6.11 


Social Form 


29.65 


5.74 


24.94 


5.02 


Play-Work 


26.18 


3.54 


25.65 


3.98 


Vocational Climate 


30.06 


4.72 


27,94 


4.16 



TABLE 64. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of j 

Secretarial Science Students at Technical Institute on ] 

Pre-Test and Post-Test 

j 

■5 



Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=71 X 


SD 


N=71 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


13.65 


3.87 


18.01 


5.05 


Non-Vocat ional Climate 


18.86 


3.56 


18.59 


5.08 


Aspiration Level 


24.46 


4.14 


17.94 


5.18 


Intellectual Climate 


32,17 


6,61 


19.63 


6.88 


Student Dignity 


17.08 


3.81 


16.93 


4.23 


Academic Climate 


14.85 


3.10 


8.34 


3.90 


Academic Achievement 


36.54 


5.84 


20.31 


6.79 


Self-Expression 


29.41 


5.44 


15.25 


5.81 


Group Life 


29.17 


4.01 


23.80 


5.01 


Academic Organization 


37.28 


5.45 


30.65 


6.37 


Social Form 


34.21 


4.63 


25.20 


6.17 


Play-Work 


26.34 


3.87 


21.99 


5.05 


Vocational Climate 


31,14 


3.56 


31.41 


5.08 
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TABLE 65 o Correlation Coefficients of Factor Mean Scores on Activity 

Index on Pre-Test and Post -Test By Curriculum and Institution 





Community College 


Technical Institute 


Business Administration 


.95 


.92 


Electrical Technology 


.97 


.99 


Nursing 


.96 


.92 


Secretarial Science 


.98 


.96 



Tables 66 through 73 present factor means scores 
on pre-test and post- test for each curriculum in each 
institution . 



Drop-Outs and Students Still Enrolled 
During Fourtli Term 

Freshmen were dichotomized on the basis of dropping 
out of curriculum and continuing in curriculum into the 
fourth term. Data pertaining to environmental press and 
personality need factors were tlien analyzed. The ques- 
tions to which answers were sought were; 

1) Do expectations for environmental press reported by 
freshmen who subsequently leave the curriculum differ 
significantly from the expectations of freshmen who con- 
tinue into the fourth term? 

2) Do freslimen who subsequently leave the curriculum 
report personality needs which differ significantly from 
freshmen who continue into the fourth term? 

Environmental Press ; 

Factor mean scores on the College Characteristics 
Index for community college freshmen are reported in 
Table 74. 



As can be noted, differences in mean scores between 
students who subsequently dropped out and those who con- 
tinued rarely exceeded 1 point. 

Table 75 reports comparable data for technical 
institute freshmen. Differences in means were small, 
often less than 1, but in the factor of academic achieve- 
ment was 1.27 and on self-expression was 1.9. The great 
similarity in means for the two categories in each school 
















TABLE 66. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Business Administration 
Students at the Community College on Pre-Test and Post -Test 

Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=23 X 


SD 


N=23 X 




SD 


Self Assertion 


22.32 


7.40 


22,39 


7, 


.49 


Audacity-Timidity 


21.43 


7.49 


23.61 


8, 


.13 


Intellectual Interests 


23.23 


7.01 


24.61 


7, 


.22 


Motivation 


25.14 


7.08 


26.61 


5. 


.98 


Applied Interests 


18.68 


4.73 


18.26 


5. 


.07 


Orderliness 


20.52 


5.42 


18.43 


5. 


.63 


Submissiveness 


21.64 


4.92 


20.09 


4. 


.94 


Closeness 


25.95 


3.79 


24.70 


5. 


.11 


Timidity-Audacity 


18.57 


7.49 


16.39 


8. 


.13 


Con s t r a in t -Ex pr e s s i vene s s 


20.22 


6.51 


19.74 


4. 


.78 


Diffidence-Egoism 


16.04 


3.13 


15.83 


5. 


.65 


Sensuoushess 


17.27 


3.55 


17.87 


5. 


.10 


Friendliness 


13.14 


3.41 


13.43 


4. 


.08 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


20.68 


4.99 


20.26 


4. 


.78 


Egoism-Diffidence 


13.96 


3.13 


14.17 


5. 


.65 



TABLE 67. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Business Adminis- 
tration Students at Technical Institute on Pre-Test and 
Post -Test 



Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR 


N=41 X 


SD 


N=34 X 




SD 


Self-Assertion 


20.63 


5.54 


21.38 


7. 


.99 


Audacity-Timidity 


20.80 


7.18 


19.62 


6 , 


.41 


Intellectual Interests 


20.10 


6.75 


20.38 


8. 


.08 


Motivation 


23.44 


5.78 


24.62 


7, 


.56 


Applied Interests 


16.59 


5.81 


14.62 


5. 


.97 


Orderliness 


18.80 


6.46 


15.85 


7. 


.02 


Submissiveness 


20.0 V 


6.17 


20.44 


6 . 


.48 


Closeness 


23.73 


6.17 


23.59 


6 . 


.97 


Timidity-Audacity 


19.20 


7.18 


20.38 


6 . 


.41 


Constraint -Expres s ivenes s 


19.90 


7.16 


17.50 


6 . 


.85 


Diffidence-Egoism 


17.80 


3.84 


18.62 


3. 


.89 


Sensuousness 


16.00 


5.06 


16.21 


4. 


.15 


Friendliness 


14.49 


3.61 


14.88 


3. 


.13 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


20.10 


7.16 


22.50 


6, 


.85 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.20 


3.84 


11.38 


3. 


.89 
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TABLE 68. 



Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Electrical Technology 
Students, at Community College on Pre-Test and Post-Test 



Pre-Test 



Post -Test 



FACTOR N= 


9 X 


SD 


N=9 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


16.89 


7.59 


17.44 


6.82 


Audac it y -T imid i ty 


22.33 


8.85 


23.22 


7.86 


Intellectual Interests 


26.22 


4.92 


25.67 


9.57 


Motivation 


24.89 


5.06 


24.56 


6.61 


Applied Interests 


18.33 


4.77 


18.78 


4.66 


Orderliness 


19.89 


5.90 


18.78 


4.21 


Submissiveness 


19.22 


5.67 


20.00 


4.64 


Closeness 


21.11 


5.82 


22.33 


3.16 


Timidity-Audacity 


17.67 


8.85 


16.78 


7.86 


Con St r a int -Ex press i vene s s 


25.00 


6.21 


22.67 


7.23 


Diffidence-Egoism 


19.56 


6.09 


18.11 


5.99 


Sensuousness 


12.89 


7.44 


14.22 


5.65 


Friendliness 


11.00 


5.05 


11.33 


3.74 


Express ivene s s -Cons t r ain t 


15.00 


6.21 


17.33 


7.23 


Ego i sm-D iff idenc e 


10.44 


6o09 


11.89 


5.99 



TABLE 69. 



Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Electrical Technology 
Students at Technical Institute on Pre-Test and Post-Test 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



FACTOR 


N=26 X 


SD 


N==34 X 


SD 


Self-Assert ion 


18.85 


7.38 


20.82 


7.92 


Audacity-Timidity 


22 . 92 


5.55 


24.53 


6.75 


Intellectual Interests 


24.31 


5.98 


26.74 


7.57 


Motivation 


27.12 


6.02 


27.97 


6.15 


Applied Interests 


20.00 


5.09 


20.03 


4.75 


Orderliness 


20.77 


5.60 


18.94 


6.66 


S ubmi s s ivene s s 


22.27 


5 .44 


22.47 


5.74 


Closeness 


23.69 


4.34 


24.62 


5.60 


Timidity-Audacity 


17.08 


5.55 


15.47 


6.75 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


23.92 


5.04 


22.09 


6.12 


Diffidence-Egoism 


18.58 


4. .33 


18.00 


3.39 


Sensuousness 


13.62 


4.64 


16.21 


4.29 


Friendliness 


12.19 


3.69 


12.68 


4.18 


Express ivene s s -Cons t r a int 


16.08 


5.04 


17.91 


6.12 


Egoism-Diffidence 


11.42 


4.33 


12.00 


3.39 
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table 70. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Nurse Students 
At Community College on Pre-Test and Post -Test 

Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR N-25 


X 


SD 


N=26 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


18.33 


6.63 


17.92 


6.99 


Audacity-Timidity 


15.48 


5.97 


16.46 


4.61 


Intellectual Interests 


26.12 


6.55 


24.92 


7.98 


Motivation 


26.80 


5.88 


24.62 


5.67 


Applied Interests 


20.80 


6.08 


17.88 


6.56 


Orderliness 


24.68 


5.36 


19.81 


7.51 


Submissiveness 


27.80 


4.82 


23. >42 


5.46 


Closeness 


29.56 


4.96 


26.88 


4.86 


Timidity-Audacity 


24.52 


5.97 


23.54 


4.61 


Constraint-Expressiveness 


20.68 


6.08 


19.35 


6.54 


Diffidence -Egoism 


19.92 


5.47 


20.15 


5.07 


Sensuousness 


16.48 


5.97 


15.96 


5.34 


Friendliness 


12.64 


4.32 


13.65 


3.77 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


19.32 


6.08 


20.65 


6.55 


Egoism-Diffidence 


10.08 


5.47 


9.85 


5.07 



TABTuE 71. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Nurse Students 
At Technical Institute on Pre-Test and Post-Test 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR N=27 


X 


SD 


N=27 X 




SD 


Self-Assertion 


15.71 


6.43 


17.44 


7. 


.48 


Audacity-Timidity 


15.71 


5.48 


16.00 


5. 


.86 


Intellectual Interests 


24o32 


7.64 


24.19 


8. 


.34 


Motivation 


25.57 


6.09 


24.41 


7. 


.07 


Applied Interests 


19.50 


5.39 


15.74 


6 . 


.03 


Orderliness 


22.50 


5.45 


18.15 


6 . 


.76 


S ubmi s s ivene s s 


25.18 


5.27 


23.78 


5. 


.58 


Closeness 


29.04 


4.68 


29.44 


5, 


.15 


Timidity-Audacity 


24.29 


5.48 


24.00 


5, 


.86 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


19.50 


5.97 


16.74 


5, 


.87 


Diffidence-Egoism 


19.39 


4.25 


18.89 


4^ 


.33 


Sensuousness 


18.11 


5.47 


19.93 


5, 


.33 


Friendliness 


12.50 


3.42 


13.48 


3 


.09 


Express ivene s s-Cons t r aint 


20.50 


5.97 


23.26 


5 


.87 


Egoism-Diffidence 


10.61 


4.25 


11.11 


4 


.33 
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TABLE 72. Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Secretarial Science 
Students at Community College On Pre-Test and Post-Test 

Pre-Test Post -Test 



FACTOR N=17 


X 


SD 


N-17 X 




SD 


Self-Assertion 


17.24 


9.22 


17,88 


7. 


.01 


Audacity-Timidity 


16.24 


6.60 


16.53 


5. 


.35 


Intellectual Interests 


21.71 


8.93 


21.75 


8. 


.85 


Motivation 


21.94 


6.22 


23.06 


6 . 


.36 


Applied Interests 


18.12 


6.49 


16.94 


6 . 


.85 


Orderliness 


22.41 


6.47 


20.94 


7. 


.20 


Submissiveness 


22.94 


6.89 


21.88 


4. 


.59 


Closeness 


29.29 


5.61 


30.88 


4. 


.27 


Timidity-Audacity 


23.76 


6.60 


23.47 


5. 


.35 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


16.29 


8.67 


16.76 


8. 


.30 


Diffidence-Egoism 


16.00 


4.99 


15.29 


5, 


.18 


Sensuous ness 


21.18 


5.41 


22.00 . 


3, 


.93 


Friendliness 


13.71 


4.27 


14.00 


2, 


.90 


Expressiveness -Constraint 


23.71 


8.67 


24.69 


5, 


.93 


Egoism-Diffidence 


14.00 


4.99 


14.71 


5, 


.18 



TABLE 73. Activities JCndex Factor Mean Scores of Secretarial Science 
Students at Technical Institute on Pre-Test and Post-Test 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



FACTOR N=71 X SD N=71 X SD 



Self-Assertion 


16.54 


6.85 


17.25 


7.80 


Audacity-Timidity 


14.06 


4.94 


16.31 


6.03 


Intellectual Interests 


19.77 


6.96 


20.21 


7.10 


Motivation 


22.61 


6.83 


22.31 


7.30 


Applied Interests 


15.76 


4.85 


14.72 


4.99 


Orderliness 


20.11 


5.48 


17.52 


6.23 


Submissiveness 


24.46 


4.87 


22.94 


5.83 


Closeness 


29.31 


4.90 


28.58 


6.27 


Timidity-Audacity 


25.94 


4.94 


23.69 


6.03 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


17.27 


5.92 


15,73 


6.55 


Diffidence-Egoism 


17.38 


4.28 


17.63 


4.29 


Sensuousness 


19.38 


4.93 


19.70 


5.50 


Friendliness 


14.87 


3.39 


14.49 


3.44 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


22.73 


5.92 


24.27 


6.55 


Egoism-Diffidence 


12.62 


4.28 


12.37 


4.29 
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TAEIoE 74 



. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 
Cotnmuviity College Freshmen by Dropping Out or Still 
Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Dropped Out Still Enrolled 



FACTOR 


N=140 X 


SD 


N=161 X 


SD 


Work-Play 


14.05 


4.37 


14.40 


5.23 


Non -Vocational Climate 


19.84 


4o20 


20.40 


5.07 


Aspiration Level 


24.01 


4.32 


24.29 


4.71 


Intellectual Climate 


31.88 


6.80 


31.66 


7.07 


Student Dignity 


17.37 


3.96 


18.22 


4.22 


Academic Climate 


13.77 


3.54 


13.81 


3.93 


Academic Achievement 


35.92 


6.61 


35.87 


6.20 


Self-Expression 


28,47 


5.67 


28.36 


5.18 


Group Life 


27.24 


4.65 


26.62 


4.39 


Academic Organization 


36.26 


5.68 


36.27 


6.69 


Social Form 


32.23 


6.16 


31.04 


5.81 


Play-Work 


25o95 


4.37 


25.60 


5.23 


Vo cat iona 1-C 1 imat e 


30.16 


4,20 


29.60 


5.07 



TABLE 75. College Characteristics Index Factor Mean Scores of 

Technical Institute Freshmen by Dropping Out or Still 
Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 



Dropped Out , Still Enrolled 



FACTOR 


N=323 X 


SD 


N-162 X 


3D 


Work-Play 


14.61 


4.71 


14.42 


4.47 


Non-Vocational Climate 


19.47 


5.30 


19.23 


4.81 


Aspiration Level 


24.52 


4.34 


24.36 


4.30 


intellectual Climate 


30.44 


6.90 


31.15 


6.80 


Student Dignity 


16.06 


3.52 


16.84 


3.95 


Academic Climate 


13.73 


3.47 


14.09 


3.56 


Academic Achievement 


34.96 


6.25 


36.23 


6.20 


Self-Expression 


27.13 


5 .44 


29.03 


5.15 


Group Life 


27.72 


4.87 


28.27 


4.40 


Academic Organization 


35.82 


5.95 


36 .65 


6.06 


Social Form 


33.72 


5.94 


33.57 


5.25 


Play -Work 


25.39 


4.71 


25.58 


4.47 


Vocational Climate 


30.53 


5.30 


30.75 


4.81 
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was reflected in the correlation coefficients computed 
between scale mean scores. For community college drop- 
outs compared with those still enrolled it was .99; for 
technical institute categories it was .98. Both with 
28 df of freedom were significant beyond the .01 level. 

Figure 21 shows profiles for the two institutions. 
Personality Needs 

Tables 76 and 77 report personality need factor 
mean scores for community college drop-outs and still- 
enrolled and technical institute drop-outs and still- 
enrolled. Differences in mean scores were small exceeding 
1 point for community college categories on self-assertion 
1.36; intellectual interests, 1.59; motivation, 1.04; 
diffidence-egoism, 1.14; sensuousness, 1.34. Differences 
in mean scores exceeding 1 point for technical institute 
categories were on audacity-timidity 2.72; orderliness, 
2.09; closeness,^ 2.17; and constraint-expressiveness, 

1.10. Mean scores of drop-outs were slightly higher on 
self-assertion and audacity-timidity, motivation and 
constraint than those who continued. Figure 22 shows 
profiles for the four categories. 

Although none of the mean differences attained 
statistical significance at the »05 levels note in Figure 
22, that community college freshmen who siabsequently 
dropped out consistently had lower mean scores on factors 
related to intellectual orientation than did those who 
continued. The converse of this was true for the freshmen 
at th,e technical institute who subsequently dropped out. 

In every case factor mean scores were higher than for 
those who continued with the difference in means on 
audacity-timidity significant at the .001 level. Scores 
exceeded the mean scores for drop-outs from the community 
college also. The similarity of profiles of drop-outs 
from the technical institute to profiles of those who 
continued at the community college on the factors of 
intellectual interests, and motivation poses the question 
as to whether drop-outs would have continued had they 
been enrolled at the community college. The same question 
can be posed for drop-outs from the community college for 
mean scores on intellectual interests and motivation were 
almost equivalent to those of students who continued at 
the technical institute. 

Correlation coefficients between factor mean scores 
for the two categories in the community college and in the 
technical institute were .98 and .94 respectively, signi- 
ficant beyond the .01 level. 
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TABLE 76. 



Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Community College 
Freshmen by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in Curricula 
During Fourth Term 



Dropped Out 



Still Enrolled 



FACTOR N=140 


X 


SD 


N=161 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


18.30 


7.21 


19.66 


7.30 


Audacity-Timidity 


18.84 


6.58 


19.01 


6.05 


Intellectual Interests 


20.79 


7.24 


22.30 


7.19 


Motivation 


24.10 


6.27 


25.14 


5.07 


Applied Interests 


16.68 


6.05 


17.62 


5.64 


Orderliness 


19.64 


6.78 


20.00 


6.50 


Submissiveness 


23.88 


5.67 


23.35 


6.01 


Closeness 


25.61 


6.00 


26.40 


5.82 


Timidity-Audacity 


21.16 


6.58 


20.90 


6.55 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.11 


6.10 


19.37 


6.79 


Di f f d-dence -Ego ism 


18.34 


4.29 


17.28 


4.65 


Sensuousness 


16.39 


5.55 


17.73 


5.08 


Friendliness 


13.19 


3.90 


13.64 


3.65 


Express iveness-Constraint 


19.89 


6.10 


20.89 


6.42 


Egoism-Diffidence 


11.66 


4.29 


12.88 


4.65 



I 



TABLE 77. 



Activities Index Factor Mean Scores of Technical Institute 
Freshmen by Dropping Out or Still Enrolled in Curricula 
During Fourth Term 



Dropped Out 



Still Enrolled 



k 



FACTOR 


N=323 X 


' SD 


N=162 X 


SD 


Self-Assertion 


18.56 


6.64 


17.94 


7.05 


Audacity-Timidity 


19.62 


6.69 


16.90 


6.38 


Intellectual Interests 


21.54 


7.78 


20.62 


7.80 


Motivation 


24.82 


6.10 


24.09 


6.54 


Applied Interests 


16.64 


5.50 


16.71 


5.69 


Orderliness 


18.93 


6.14 


20.02 


5.75 


Submissiveness 


22.12 


5.91 


22.81 


5.56 


Closeness 


24.59 


6.38 


26.76 


6.04 


Timidity-Audacity 


20.38 


6.69 


23.10 


6.38 


Constraint -Expressiveness 


20.31 


5.86 


19.21 


6.77 


Diffidence-Egoism 


17.88 


4.34 


18.25 


4.05 


Sensuousness 


16.75 


4.99 


17.27 


5.48 


Friendliness 


13.72 


3.57 


14.17 


3.72 


Expressiveness-Constraint 


19.69 


5.86 


20.92 


6.59 


Egoism-Di f f idence 


12.12 


4.34 


11.75 


4.05 
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TABLE 78. Educability Scores of Freshmen By Contributing Factors 
and Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 
Men Women Men Women 



Intellectual Interest 


21.83 


21.19 


21.04 


21.47 


Motivation 


24.94 


24.24 


24.96 


24.16 


Applied Interests 


17.03 


17.22 


16.76 


16.54 


Orderliness 


18.34 


21.55 


18.65 


20.12 


S ubmi s s i vene s s 


21.93 


25.83 


20.74 


24.38 


Educability Score 


104.07 


110.03 


112.15 


106.67 



.j, • 

i 

h 




TABLE 79. Educability Scores of Fourth Term Students by Contributing 
Factors and Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 





Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Intellectual Interest 


24.18 


23.21 


23.08 


21.14 


Motivation 


25.65 


23.99 


25.78 


22.68 


Applied Interests 


17.91 


16 o 98 


16.97 


15.05 


Orderliness 


18.38 


20.16 


17.17 


17.82 


Submi s s i vene s s 


19.53 


22.51 


21.33 


23.06 


Educability Score 


105.65 


106.85 


104.33 


99.75 
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TABLE 80. Educability Scores of Freshmen by Dropping Out, Still 
Enrolled, Contributing Factors and Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 





Drop- 

Outs 


Still 

Enrolled 


Drop- 

Outs 


Still 

Enrolled 


Intellecfcaal Interests 


20.79 


22.38 


21.54 


20.62 


Motivation 


24.10 


25.14 


24.82 


24.09 


Applied Interests 


16.68 


17.62 


16.64 


16.71 


Orderliness 


19.44 


20.00 


18.93 


20.02 


Submissiveness 


23.88 


23.38 


22.12 


22.81 


Educability Score 


104.89 


108.52 


104.05 


104.25 


Stern (1963) 


states that 


the personality 


need 



factors of intellectual interests, motivation, applied 
interests, orderliness and submissiveness constitute an 
educability dimension, however no normative data are 
available. In view of its potential relevance to drop- 
ping out or continuing in the program, educability scores 
were computed for all freshmen, fourth term students and 
drop-outs and still enrolled for each school. 

Tables 78, 79 and 80 report the results. 

As is evident from the above tables, educability 
scores of drop-outs varied only slightly f3:om those still- 
enrolled in either school. Further, scores were nearly 
comparable to fourth term students in the community col- 
lege, men in the technical institute and exceeded those 
for women who were in the fourth term at tiie technical 
institute . 



Summary 

1. Entering freshmen have much the same expecta- 
tions for environmental press irrespective of school or 
curriculum. Therefore, apparently the two schools do not 
have images which differ sharply in the minds of the pub- 
lic, that serve to attract students which differ either 
in expectations for tlie college press or in personality- 
needs . 



2. Descriptions of press by fourth term students 
indicated that the two schools did differ in environmental 
press. Although the degree of variation differed between 












mmammmm 






curricula, data consistently indicated that the community 
college had an intellectual climate more supportive of 
intellectual pursuits than did the technical institute. 
Further, the community college was more supportive of 
treating students more like’ adults. 

3. The disparity between expectations and expe- 
riences was greater generally for technical institute 
students than for community college students. 

4. Personality need profiles indicated a high 
degree of similarity for all respondents irrespective of 
school. Variations did occur between curricula, showing 
electrical technology students and nurse students to be 
somewhat higher in intellectual orientation, interests 
and motivation, and dependency needs and slightly lower 
in the dimension of emotional expression than business 
administration and secretarial science students. 

5. Comparison of data on personality need factors 
over time found a considerable stability in needs repor- 
ted. Differences observable between freshmen in the four 
curricula tended to become somewhat more pronounced as 
fourth term students. 

6. Comparisons of data from freshmen who subse- 
quently dropped out of the curriculxm with data from 
freshmen who continued found the expectations for envi- 
ronmental press to be very much the same. Similarly 
personality needs were very much alike in the areas of 
dependency needs and emotional expression. Differences 
did exist in intellectual interests and motivation. 
Freshmen who subsequently dropped out of the curricula 
consistently had lower mean scores than freshmen who 
continued in curricula at the community college. Drop- 
outs from the technical institute consistently had higher 
mean scores than freshmen who continued to study. The 
significance rests more in the consistency of direction 
in differences of means since only one difference was 
large enough to be statistically significanto 

7. Educability scores of drop-outs were not sig- 
nificantly lower than those of comparison groups. 

The following chapter presents findings pertaining 
to belief systems. 
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CHAPTER IV 
BELIEF SYSTEMS 



Rokeach's Dogmatism scale was included as a 
measure of open and closed belief system on the thesis 
that the nature of the individual’s belief system may 
be linked to the type of environment most effective for 
his learning. The questions to be answered were; 

1) did freshmen in the two schools differ 

significantly in the nature of their belief 
systems? 

2) did freshmen who subsequently dropped out 
differ significantly from those who con- 
tinued into the fourth term? 

3) did significant variations exist among 
students in the four curricula? 

4) did significant differences exist between 
freshmen and fourth term students , many of 
whom were the same persons eighteen months 
later? 

The dogmatism scale is composed of forty items. Illus- 
trative of questions on the dogmatism scale is: "Funda- 

mentally the world we live in is a pretty lonely place." 
Respondents were asked to indicate the degree of agree- 
ment or disagreement by responding with a +3 (I agree 
very much ) , +2, +1, -1, -2, -3 (I disagree very much) . 

Scores are derived by adding a constant of 4 to 
eliminate negative numbers and summing responses. 
Reliability and validity data are reported fully in 
Rokeach’s work. (Rokeach, 1960). 



Freshmen 

Total Population ; 

Table 81 reports the results of a comparison of 
mean dogmatism scores of freshmen by curriculum and 
institution. 

Mean scores for freshmen in the two schools 

indicating that the two populations did 
not differ significantly in having open or closed belief 
systems. Mean scores for the two populations, at 156.3, 
community college and 157, technical institute, were 



table 81. Mean Dogmatism Scores of Freshmen by Curriculum and 
Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business 


Administration 


131 


156.5 


28.3 


167 


161.4 


27.3 


Electrical 


Technology 


43 


159.2 


23.4 


106 


163.8 


21.4 


Nursing 


42 


141.6 


30.2 


56 


145.2 


25.9 


Secretarial 


Science 


88 


161.7 


24.4 


157 


152.1 


25.0 * 


Total 


304 


156.3 


27.5 


486 


157.0 


25.9 



* 2,92 sign, at .01 level, 243 df. 

approximately 13 points higher than the theoretical mean 
of the scale, i.e., 143.5, and approximately 15 points 
higher than the approximated mean of 141.3 for 207 
students from New York Colleges. (Rokeach, 1960) , 

Specific Curricula ; 

Mean scores for community college business admin- 
istration students at 156.5 was 4.9 points lower than 
that of students in this curriculum in the technical 
institute. The difference was not statistically signi- 
ficant. 



Students in electrical technology at both schools 
had higher mean scores than business administration 
students in the same school. Between the two, community 
college students had a lower mean score (159.2) as com- 
pared to 163.8 for technical institute students. Once 
again the difference was small at 4,3, 

Nurse students at both institutions had the lowest 
mean scores when compared with all other curricula. The 
mean score of community college nurse students was lower 
at 141.6 as compared to 145.2 

-Secretarial science students at the community 
college had a higher mean score at 161,7 than did those 
at the technical institute, 152.1, This was the only 
difference between respondents in the same curriculum 
which was statistically significant at the .01 level. 

Variations in mean scores for the four curricula 
within the same institution attained statistical signi- 
ficance at the .01 level only for comparisons with 
nursing in the community college. Other variations were 



not statistically significant. Within the technical 
institute, t-tests of mean score variations attained 
statistical significance at the .01 level between busi- 
ness administration and nursing, business administration 
and secretarial science, electrical technology and 
nursing, and electrical technology and secretarial 
science . 

Thus, in answer to the first question posed, 
total student populations in the two schools were very 
much alike. Variations did occur between curricula 
compared between institutions. However only differences 
of secretarial science students attained statistical 
significance. Comparisons within each institution found 
nurse freshmen to have the lowest mean scores being in- 
dicative of more open belief systems. Variations among 
the remaining three curricula did not follow a consis- 
tent pattern. 



Drop-Outs and Still Enrolled 

Table 82 presents the mean scores for freshmen 
who dropped out as compared to those who remained. 
Differences in means for community college respondents 
were less than one at 156.69 for those still enrolled 
and 155.96 for those v/ho dropped out. Differences of 
means for technical institute respondents were 2.25 
with drop-outs having the higher mean score. 

On the basis of these data, the two populations 
did not differ significantly in degree of dogmatism. 



TABLE 82. Mean Dogmatism Scores of Freshmen by Dropping Out and Still 
Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term and Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Still Enrolled 


161 


156.69 


26.31 


158 


155.58 


25.12 


Dropped Out 


143 


155.96 


28.89 


324 


157.73 


26.30 


Total 


304 


156.3 


27.5 


482 


157.00 


25.9 



Freshmen and Fourth Term Students 

Tables 83 and 84 report mean scores for freshmen 
and fourth term students at the community college and 
technical institute respectively. 

Total Populations ; 

Fourth term students had lower mean scores tian 
freshmen in both schools . In neither case did the 
difference in means exceed 10 with community college 
means varying 9.9 and technical institute 6. Both 
attained statistical significance at the 1 percent level. 
The variances were small however, and thus raises a 
question as to the extent to which actual behavioral 
change occurred. 

Specific Curricula ; 

Comparing students in specific curricula within 
each institution, it is evident that in the community 
college, mean scores increased for business administra- 
tion and electrical technology students . The decrease 
in mean scores for the total occurred primarily for 
respondents in nursing and secretarial science, with 
nurse student mean scores continuing to be the lowest. 

Within the technical institute, mean scores 
decreased for respondents in all curricula but nursing, 
which remained about the same. 

In brief, although the mean scores decreased for 
total population of fourth term students in both schools, 
the reduction in dogmatism was likely effected among 
nurse and secretarial science students in the community 
college and more evenly among curricula in the technical 
institute. Comparing fourth term students in the two 
schools, technical institute students in each curricula 
except nursing had lower mean scores than did community 
college students in comparable curricula. The age dif- 
ference between nurse students in the two schools, makes 
nurse students in the community college program a select 
group — even among nurse students. This may be an influ- 
ential factor in the rather considerably lower mean 
dogmatism score. In conclusion, the degree of variation 
in mean scores indicates that the students entering and 
in the fourth term at the community college and technical 
institute were much alike. Nurse students consistently 
in both schools had more open belief systems. 



TABUS 83. Mean Dogmatism Scores of Community College Freshmen and 
Fourth Term Students By Curriculum 







Freshmen 




Fourth 


Term 




N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


131 


156.5 


28.3 


14 


161.1 


24.7 


Technology 


43 


159.2 


23.4 


8 


160.6 


26.2 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


42 


141.6 


30.2 


32 


134.3 


27.8 


Science 


88 


161.7 


24.4 


14 


151.4 


21.9 


Total 


304 


156.3 


27.5 


68 


146.4 


28.0 


* t *= 2.5 sign. 


at the 


1% level 











TABLE 84. Mean Dogmatism Scores of Technical Institute Freshmen and 
Fourth Term Students by Curriculum 

Freshmen Fourth Term 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business 


Administration 


167 


161.4 


27.3 


46 


155.6 


30.7 


Electrical 


Technology 


106 


163.8 


21.4 


35 


153.9 


24.9 


Nursing 


56 


145.2 


25.9 


27 


145.7 


29.5 


Secretarial 


Science 


157 


152.1 


25.0 


75 


148.8 


23.0 


Total 


486 


157.0 


25.9 


183 


151.0 


26.5 * 



* t = 2.69 667 df sign.^1% level 
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TABLE 85. Mean Dogmatism Scores of Fourth Term Students by 
Curriculum and Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business 


Adminis t rat ion 


14 


161.1 


24.7 


46 


155.6 


30.7 


Electrical 


Technology 


8 


160.6 


26.2 


35 


153.9 


24.9 


Nursing 


32 


134.3 


27.8 


27 


145.7 


29.5 


Secretarial 


Science 


14 


151.4 


21.9 


75 


148.8 


23.0 


Total 


68 


146.4 


28.0 


183 


151.0 


26.5 r 



CHAPTER V 



VALUES 



In Fall, 1967, freshmen in both schools completed 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindsey Study of Values questionnaire 
In Spring, 1969, students still enrolled in the curricu- 
lum during the fourth term were asked to complete the 
questionnaire a second time. The purpose was to ascer- 
tain the degree of similarity or difference between 
freshmen beginning the four curricula, in both schools; 
and to ascertain whether differences were evident for 
students near the completion of the programs. Of equal 
concern was whether the values of freshmen who would 
subsequently drop out of the programs differed signifi- 
cantly from the values of freshmen who would complete 
the program. 

"The Study of Values as described in the Manual 
"aims to measure the relative prominence of six basic 
interests or motives in personality; the theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political and religious." 

Each of these six basic interests are fully 
described in the manual, briefly, each is described as 
follows; 

Theoretical; "The dominant interest of the 
theoretical man is the discovery of truth... 
he characteristically takes a 'cognitive 
attitude * . " 

Economic; "... characteristically interested 
in what is useful... This type is thoroughly 
'practical* and conforms well to the pre- 
vailing stereotype of the average American 
business man." 

Aesthetic: "The aesthetic man sees his 

highest value in form and harmony... he 
may be said to be interested in persons but 
not in the welfare of persons; he tends 
toward individualism and self-sufficiency." 

Social: "The highest value of this type is 

love of people... (he) prizes other persons 
as ends and is therefore himself kind, 
sympathetic and unselfish." 



Political: "The political man is inter- 

ested primarily in power. . . whatever his 
vocation he betrays himself as a 
Machtmensch. " 



Religious: "The highest value of the 

religious man may be called unity. He 
is mystical and seeks to comprehend the 
cosmos as a whole, to relate himself to 
its embracing totality." (Allport, 1960). 



Freshmen 



Total Populations : 

Table 86 presents mean scale scores for freshmen 
by school. Differences between freshmen entering the 
coimunity college and the technical institute were 
slight with variations in mean scores less than or only 
slightly over one point. Standard deviations also were 
very similar. A comparison with general norms derived 
for college students indicated that where departure 
from the normative means occurred, community college 
students and technical institute students more closely 
resemble each other than does either resemble the nor- 
mative group. Thus, means for both groups were slightly 
higher than normative means on the following scales: 



TABLE 86 . 


Mean Scale Scores of 
Institution 


Freshmen on 


Study of 


Values 


By 






General Norms ^ 


Communitv College 


Technical Institute 




N = 8369 


N=299 X 


SD 


N=471 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


39.8 0 


40.65 


7.20 




41.20 


7.79 


Economic 


39.45 


43.68 


7.43 




43.41 


7.10 


Aesthetic 


40.29 


36.11 


7.85 




37.21 


7.21 


Social 


39.34 


39.65 


8.09 




39.08 


7.28 


Political 


40.61 


42.06 


6.55 




42.12 


6.59 


Religious 


40.51 


38.45 


9.08 




37.38 


9.30 



^Noms derived from 8369 college students, reported in Manua l ^ p. 11. 
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FIGURE 23. Mean Scores of Community College and Technical Institute Students 
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"th©o]T 0 t 1 C si / cconoiniC/ snd poliincsls Mcsns w©]t© lowcir 
than normative means on the aesthetic scale and the 
religious scale. Means for both groups closely approx- 
imate the norm on the social scale. 

In brief, the two groups were very much alike 
relative to values as evidenced in Figure 23. 

Specific Curricula ; 

Business Administration; An examination of mean 
sca].e scores for freshmen in business administration 
indicated that the similarity persists, however greater 
variation does occur between means on the religious 
value scale at 2.34 points. 

Freshmen in both schools had means which closely 
approximated the norms derived from other students of 
business administration for the theoretical and religious 
scales; means of both were lower than the norms for the 
economic and political scales; and were higher than 
norms for the aesthetic and social scales. 

Electrical Technology; For electrical technology 
freshmen in both schools, the largest variations in means, 
i.e., 1.25 and 3.17 points occurred for the aesthetic 
and religious value scales, with community college having 
a lower mean of 33.05 (closely approximating the norm at 
33.41), tlran technical institute students with 36.22, on 
the aesthetic value scale. Relative to means on the 
religious value scale, community college freshmen had a 
mean of 35.14 as compared to 33.91 for technical institute 
freshmen. Both means were lower than the norm. Means for 
noth groups were slightly higher than norms for the eco- 
nomic, and social value scales. In brief, differences 
between electrical technology freshmen in each school were 
small and occurred in the aesthetic and religious value 
areas. 



Nursing; Table 89 reports mean scale scores for 
nurse students. Comparing community college nurse fresh- 
men with technical institute nurse freshmen, mean scores 
were close, with the two largest variations of 1.81 and 
1.34 occurring between means on the theoretical and 
political value scales. Community college students' 
means were higher on the theoretical scale and lower on 
tne political value scale than for technical institute 
freshmen. Mean scores of freshmen in both schools were 
Higher than the norm on the social value scale; slightly 
higher on the political and approximately 3 points lower 
than the norm on the religious value scale. In sum, 
variations between the two groups were relatively slight. 



TABLE 87. Mean Scale Scores of Business Administration Freshmen on 
Study of Values by Institution 



^ Community College Technical Institute 

Norms 



Scale 


N = 173 


N-127 X 


SD 


N=161 X 


SD 


Theoretical 


41.09 


41.37 


6.88 


42.47 


6.61 


Economi c 


49.25 


46.35 


7.78 


45.91 


6.72 


Aesthetic 


32.58 


35.71 


9.10 


35.16 


6.22 


Social. 


36.16 


37.42 


7.68 


37.72 


6.04 


Political 


45.68 


44.46 


6.34 


44.72 


6.19 


Religious 


35.24 


36.57 


10.25 


34.14 


8.67 


1 

173 Students of Business Administration at Boston University, 

Manual, p. 14. 

TABLE 88. Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values of Electrical 
Technology Freshmen by Institution 

■j^ Community College Technical Institute 

Norms _ _ 

Scale N = 508 N=43 X SD N=104 X SD 


Theoretical 


47.64 


46.56 


5.68 


46.90 


6.80 


Economic 


43.61 


45.51 


7.38 


45.31 


5.53 


Aesthetic 


33.41 


33.05 


6.16 


36.22 


7.90 


Social 


34.04 


35.79 


9.64 


35.50 


8.38 


Political 


42.76 


42.91 


5.92 


42.83 


6.85 


Religious 


38.28 


35.14 


7.33 


33.91 


8.89 



1 



Engineering Students, p. 14 Manual 



TABLE 89. Mean Scale Scores of Freshmen Nurse Students on Study of Values 
By Institution 

^ Community College Technical Institute 





Norms ” 
N=53 


N=42 


X 


SD 


N=56 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


40.20 




40.31 


6.83 




38.50 


6.43 


Economic 


40.40 




37.86 


5.89 




37.23 


6.43 


Aesthetic 


37.00 




37.57 


7.06 




38.59 


6.51 


Social 


38.80 




43.57 


7.79 




43.36 


6.35 


Political 


36 c 10 




37.12 


5.58 




38.46 


5.85 


Religious 


46.90 




43.33 


8.30 




43.86 


8.25 


^Manual, p. 


15 means 


for 53 


married 


nurses 








TABLE 90. 


Mean Scale 


Scores 


of Secretarial 


Science Freshmen on 





Study of Values by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



Scale 


N=87 X 


SD 


N=150 X 


SD 


Theoretical 


36.85 


6.27 


36.89 


7.18 


Economic 


41.69 


5.27 


41.71 


6.88 


Aesthetic 


37.49 


6.48 


39.58 


7.22 


Social 


42.91 


5.75 


41.41 


6.42 


Political 


40.55 


5.88 


40.21 


5.86 


Religious 


40.45 


6.80 


40.85 


8.05 
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Secretarial Science; Table 90 presents mean 
scale scores for freshmen secretarial science students. 
Mean scale scores of community college students and 
technical institute students in this curriculum were 
approximately the same for four of the six value scales. 
The largest variations of 2.09 and 1.5 occurred in the 
aesthetic and social value areas respectively, with 
community college freshmen lower on the aesthetic and 
higher on the social value scale than technical institute 
students. No norms of a comparable occupational group 
were available for comparison. 

Comparisons; Business administration freshmen as 
compared to electrical technology freshmen had lower 
means on the theoretical scale and higher means on the 
social and political scales. It is interesting to note 
that on the religious value scale, mean scores were 
closer for intra-school groups irrespective of curri- 
culum, with community college freshmen having slightly 
higher means than freshmen in the technical institute. 
(See Tables 87 and 88) . 

Variations occurred between freshmen nurse and 
secretarial students, with the former having higher 
mean scores on the theoretical, social and religious 
value scales. Secretarial science freshmen had mean 
scale scores which exceeded those for freshmen nurse 
students on the economic and political value scales . 
Variations on the aesthetic value scale showed greater 
similarity intra-school irrespective of curriculum. 
Differences were slight in each case. (See Tables 89, 

90) . 



A comparison of means for business administration, 
nursing and secretarial science, and electrical tech- 
nology, nursing and secretarial science indicated that, 
consistent with findings of other studies using this 
measure, variations followed those to be expected in 
view of the predominance of men in two curricula, and 
women in the remaining two. Thus, both business admin- 
istration and electrical technology respondents had 
higher mean scores on the theoretical, economic and 
political value subscales, and lower mean scores on the 
aesthetic, social, and religious than did either nurse 
or secretarial science respondents. 

Commonalities between the two schools showed that 
students who continued had lov^er mean scores on the 
economic and political value scales, and higher means 
on the social and religious. There was lack of consisr 
tency for the theoretical and aesthetic value areas. 



Drop-Outs Compared to Those Still Enrolled 

Freshmen responses on the Study of Values were 
dichotomized on the basis of dropping out or continuing 
in the program during the fourth term. Mean scores on 
each of the six value scales were compared for each 
institution. Tables 91, 92, report the results. 

Community college freshmen who dropped out had 
higher mean scores than freshmen who continued on the 
economic, aesthetic, and political value scales. Mean 
scores on the theoretical value scale were approximately 
the same. Drop-out mean scores were lower in the social 
and religious value scales. 

Technical institute freshmen who dropped out had 
higher mean scores on the theoretical, economic and 
political value scales and lower mean scores on the 
aesthetic, social and religious value scales than did 
freshmen who continued in the programs. 

Similarities between drop-outs from the two 
schools were evident in that each had higher mean scores 
on economic and political value scales and each had 
lower means on the social and religious values. Value 
areas in which differences were evident were the theo- 
retical and aesthetic. 



Freshmen Compared to Fourth Term Students 
Total Population ; 

Mean scale scores of freshmen on the Study of 
Values were compared with those of fourth term students. 
Table 94 presents the results. For community college 
respondents, differences in means were 2.6 or less. 

Mean scores on the theoretical and aesthetic value 
scales were practically the same for both groups at 
40.65 and 40.88 and 36.11 and 36.66 respectively for 
freshmen and fourth term students. On the economic 
and political value scales, freshmen mean scores were 
slightly higher at 43.68 as compared to 42.55, and 
42.06 as to 39.48 respectively. On the social and 
religious value scales, freshmen mean scores were 
slightly lower. 

For technical institute respondents, differences 
between scale means were 2.67 or less. Freshmen had 
higher mean scores than fourth term students on the 
theoretical (41.20 to 40.16); economic, (43.41 to 40.74) 
and the political scale (42.12 to 40.06). Mean scores 
were lower for freshmen on the aesthetic (37.21 to 39.17) 
the social (39.08 to 40.82) and the religious (37.28 to 
39.26). 
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TABLE 91. Mean Scale Scores of Conununity College Freshmen on the Study 
of Values by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in Curriculum 
During Fourth Term 

Dropped Out Still Enrolled 



Scale 


N = 140 X 


SD 


N = 156 X 


SD 


Theoretical 


40.53 


7.42 


40.92 


6.97 


Economic 


44.12 


7.03 


43.25 


7.79 


Aesthetic 


36.38 


7.79 


35.90 


7.95 


Social 


38.83 


7.09 


40.44 


8.92 


Political 


43.05 


6.41 


41.03 


6.52 


Religious 


37.62 


8.70 


39.15 


9.44 



TABLE 92. Mean Scale Scores of Technical Institute Freshmen on the 
Study of Values by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in 
Curriculum During Fourth Term 



Dropped Out Still Enrolled 



Scale 


N - 310 X 


SD 


N = 159 X 


SD 


Theoretical 


42.00 


7.60 


39.75 


7.95 


Economic 


43.93 


7.37 


42.40 


6.47 


Aesthetic 


36.89 


7.03 


37.82 


7.56 


Social 


38.28 


6.61 


40.55 


8.25 


Political 


42.64 


6 .54 


41.13 


6.59 


Religious 


36.49 


9.18 


39.05 


9.38 



1 

TABLE 93. Summary of Direction of Differences in Mean Scores on the 
Study of Values by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in 
Curriculum During Fourth Term and Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 

Area 

Theoretical 
Economic 
Aesthetic 
Social 
Political 
Religious 

1 

Base is the respondent still enrolled, to illustrate if mean 
scores of drop-outs on the theoretical scale exceeds that of those 
still enrolled, a - reflects this. 




TABLE 94. Mean Scale Scores on Study of Values of Freshmen and 
Fourth Term Students by Institution 





Community 


College 


Technical Institute 


Scale 


Freshmen 

N=2£9 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N-89 

X 


Freshmen 

N-4?i 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N-184 

X 


Theoretical 


40.65 


40.88 


41.20 


40.16 


Economic 


43.68 


42.55 


43.41 


40.74 


Aesthetic 


36.11 


36.66 


37.21 


39.17 


Social 


39.65 


41.19 


39.08 


40.82 


Political 


42.06 


39.48 


42.12 


40.06 


Religious 


38.45 


39.27 


37.28 


39.26 


1 

Variations 


in standard deviations for 


fourth term 


students 



as compared to freshmen were slight. 
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Comparing freshmen and fourth term students 
between the two schools differences of mean did not 
exceed 3.06. The value area in which the difference 
between means of freshmen was the largest at 1.17 was 
the religious value area, with community college fresh- 
men having the higher mean. Relative to fourth term 
students in each school the difference in mean scores 
on the aesthetic scale was highest at 2.51 and second 
highest at 1.81 for means on the economic value scale. 
Technical institute fourth term students had the higher 
mean on the aesthetic value scale and community college 
students had a higher mean score on the economic value 
scale. 



In sum, both mean scores and standard deviations 
pointed to much similarity between students in each 
school, whether as entering freshmen or in the fourth 
term. 

Specific Curricula ; 

Business Administration: Within the community 

college, business administration respondents had the 
highest mean differences between freshmen and fourth 
term students on the following value scales: economic, 

46.35 freshmen to fourth term 48.96; religious, 36.57 
to 34.36; and theoretical 36.57, to 34.36. Thus, for 
fourth term students the mean score increased on the 
economic value, and decreased on the remaining two 
scales. Within the technical institute, in rank order 
of largest mean score differences were found between 
freshmen and fourth term students on the political, 
religious, theoretical, and aesthetic. Freshmen had 
the higher means on the theoretical, and political 
scales, and lower means on the aesthetic and religious 
scales. Between freshmen and fourth term students in 
each school differences of means did not exceed 3.68 
points . 



Electrical Technology: Freshmen and fourth 

term electrical technology students in the community 
college showed larger differences between mean scores 
than comparable categories in the technical institute, 
ranging from 3.84 to 1.84 as compared to 3.06 to .21. 
For community college respondents value scales, in 
rank order of highest to lowest differences of means 
were: aesthetic, political, religious, theoretical, 

social, and economic. Freshmen mean scores exceed 
those of fourtii term students on the economic, polit- 
ical and religious value scales, with fourth term 
student means higher in the areas of theoretical, 
aesthetic, and social. 



TABI£ 95. Mean Scale Scores on Study of Values of Freshmen and Fourth 
Term Business Administration Students by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 





Freshmen 


Fourth 

Term 


Fr ashmen 


Fourth 

Term 


Scale 


N=127. 

X 


N=25 

X 


N=161, 

X 


N=44 

X 


Theoretical 


41.37 


39.80 


42.47 


39.68 


Economic 


46.35 


48.96 


45.91 


45.14 


Aesthetic 


35.71 


35.88 


35.16 


36.41 


Social 


37.42 


37.32 


37.72 


33.43 


Political 


44.46 


43.64 


44.72 


42.84 


Religious 


36.57 


34.36 


34.14 


37.59 


TABLE 96 . Mean 


Scale Scores 


on Study of Values of 


Freshmen 



Fourth Term Electrical Technology Students by Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 




Freshmen 


Fourth 


Freshmen 


Fourth 






Term 




Term 


. 


N=43 


N=9 


N=104 


N=35 


Scale 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Theoretical 


46 .56 


49.22 


46.90 


47.11 


Economic 


45.51 


43.67 


45.31 


44.29 


Aesthetic 


33.05 


36.89 


36.22 


34.80 


Social 


35.79 


38.11 


35.50 


35.89 


Political 


42.91 


39.89 


42.83 


40.77 


Religious 


35. 


32.22 


33.91 


36.97 
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Among freshmen and fourth term students of elec- 
trical technology in the technical institute, differ- 
ence in means in rank order from highest to lowest 
resulted on the following scales; religious (freshmen 
33.91 to fourth term 36.97), political (42.83 to 40.77), 
aesthetic (36.22 to 34.80), economic (45.31 to 44.29), 
social (35.50 to 35.89) and last theoretical (46.90 to 
47.11). As indicated freshmen mean scores were higher 
than fourth term students on the economic aesthetic, 
and political scales. 

Freshmen entering this curriculum in each school 
had very similar mean scores, with the largest differ- 
ences occurring on measures of aesthetic value (commu- 
nity college freshmen 33.05 as to 36.22 for technical 
institute) and religious value (community college, 35.14 
to 33.91 for technical institute). Variations between 
fourth term students in each school were larger than 
for freshmen. The largest variation (at 4.75) occurred 
for religious value with community college students 
having a mean of 32.22, to 36.97 for those in the tech- 
nical institute. Fourth term students in the community 
college had mean scores which exceeded those of techni- 
cal institute students on the following scales; theo- 
retical, aesthetic, and social. The converse was true 
for the economic, political, and religious value scales. 

Nursing; Within the community college, differ- 
ences in mean value scale scores between freshmen and 
fourth term nurse students ranged from 1.35 to .12. 
Variations between the groups, in rank order from 
largest to lowest differences between means, were as 
follows; aesthetic, economic, political, theoretical, 
religious and social. Freshmen students had higher 
mean scores on value scales measuring the aesthetic 
and political with fourth term students * means exceed- 
ing those of freshmen on the remaining scales. 

Within the technical institute, variations 
between means of freshmen and fourth term students 
ranged from 2.15 to .77. Differences in mean scale 
scores, in rank order from largest to lowest differ- 
ences, were religious, theoretical, political, aes- 
thetic, social and economic. Mean scores of freshmen 
exceeded those of fourth term students on the economic, 
the political and religious. 

Comparisons of freshmen nurse students betv/een 
institutions, found variations between mean scale 
scores ranging from 1.81 to .05. The three largest 
differences occurred in the theoretical, political, 
and aesthetic areas, with community college students 
having a higher mean theoretical score, and technical 






TABLE 97. Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values of Freshmen and 
Fourth Term Nurse Students by Institution 



Community College 



Technical Institute 



Scale 


Freshmen 

N=42 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N=35 

X 


Freshmen 

N=56 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N-28 

X 


Theoretical 


40.31 


41.00 


38.50 


40.25 


Economic 


37.86 


39.06 


37.23 


36.46 


Aesthetic 


37.57 


36.23 


38.59 


39.89 


Social 


43.57 


43.69 


43.36 


44.54 


Political 


37.12 


36.23 


38.46 


37.14 


Religious 


43.33 


43.83 


43.86 


41.71 


TABLE 98. Mean Scale 
Fourth Term 


Scores on the Study of Values of Freshmen an< 
Secretarial Science Students by Institution 




Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Scale 


Freshmen 

N=87. 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N=20 

X 


Freshmen 

N=150 

X 


Fourth 

Term 

N=77. 

X 


Theoretical 


36.85 


38.25 


36.89 


3 7.23 


Economic 


41.69 


40.15 


41.71 


38.17 


Aesthetic 


37.49 


38.30 


39.58 


42.48 


Social 


42.91 


43.05 


41.41 


43.08 


Political 


40.55 


39.80 


40.21 


39.21 


Religious 


40.45 


40.60 


40.85 


40.36 
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institute freshmen having the higher means in the aesthe 
tic and political. 

Comparisons of fourth term students between 
institutions found variations in means ranging from 3.66 
to .91. The value areas in which the three highest 
differences occurred were in the aesthetic, the economic 
and religious, with community college freshmen having 
higher mean scores on the economic and religious scales 
than the technical institute students . 

Secretarial Science; Within the community 
college, differences in mean scores between freshmen 
and fourth term secretarial science students ranged 
from 1.54 to .15. Mean score differences approaching 
1.5 were on the economic and theoretical scale, with 
freshmen having the higher mean on the economic, and 
fourth term students, on the theoretical. 

Within the technical institute, variations in 
means were greater than in the community college and 
ranged from 3.54 to .35, Variations exceeded 1 in the 
following areas, listed in order from greatest to least 
differences; economic, aesthetic, social and political. 
Freshmen mean scores exceeded those of fourth term 
students in the economic and political scales. 

Comparing freshmen secretarial science students 
between institutions, differences in means ranged from 
2.09 to .02. Differences between means were or ex- 
ceeded 1.5 on two scales, the aesthetic and the social. 
Differences between means on the remaining scales were 
less than .5. Technical institute freshmen had the 
higher mean score on the aesthetic scale, while commu- 
nity college freshmen had the higher mean on the social. 

Comparing fourth term students between institu- 
tions, differences in means ranged from 4.18 to .03. 

The three value scales in which mean score differences 
exceeded 1 were, from greatest to lowest differences, 
aesthetic (technical institute higher) , economic (com- 
munity college higher) and theoretical (community 
college higher) . 

From the next table it is evident that the 
pattern of direction of differences in Study of Value 
Scale means is much the same, with a single discrepancy 
for the theoretical scale. Thus fourth term students 
in both schools tended to have lower mean scores on 
the economic and political value scales and higher 
mean scores on the aesthetic, social, and religious. 
Areas in which the pattern of direction of differences 
for specific curricula closely resemble that of the 
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TABLE 99. 



1 

Sununary of Direction of Differences in Mean Scores on 
The Study of Values Between Freshmen and Fourth Term 
Students by Curriculum and Institution 



Value Area 



Total Business 

Populations Adminis- 
tration 
CC TI CC TI 



Electrical 

Technology 

CC TX 



Secre- 
Nursing tarial 
Science 
CC TI CC TI 



Theoretical 


+ 


w 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Economic 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


m 


+ 




- 


- 


Aesthetic 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Social 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Political 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-• 


- 


- 


mm 


- 


Religious 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


- 


^Fourth 


term students 


are the 


base 


, thus , to 


illustrate, 


fourth 


term students 


had 


lower 


mean 


economic 


and 


political 


value scores 


than 



did freshmen. This occurred in both schools. 



total population were; political, social, aesthetic, 
and economic. 



Comparison of Pre-Test and Post-Test 
Study of Value Mean Scores 

A question of interest was whether change in 
values had occurred during the interval of approximately 
1-1/2 years from the time of the first testing to the 
second. The financial resources of the project limited 
the analyses possible, however, students from whom data 
had been obtained in 1967 and 1969 were identified and 
treated as a separate group. Analysis of selected 
variables was completed to ascertain the degree to which 
means had changed from the first to second testing. 

Since some respondents did not complete all portions of 
the questionnaire the number of cases does vary in some 
instances between the pre-test and post-test. This 
constitutes an obvious limitation and as is evident, 
more so in some areas than in others . 

Results of the analysis for the study of values 
for both institutions were as follows. 

Total, population ; 

Within the community college, the range of vari- 
ation in mean scores on the pre-test and post-test was 
from 1.60 to .19. The two larger differences occurred 
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in the value areas of religious and political respec- 
tively, with post- test scores being lower. 

Within the technical institute the range of 
variation was greater than in the coramunity college 
with it being from 2,68 to .24. The areas of three 
greater differences, in order from highest to lowest 
differences in means, were the economic, the aesthetic, 
and the political, with decreases in pre-test to post- 
test scores on economic and political and an increase 
in aesthetic scores. 

Specific Curricula ; 

Business Administration: As evident in Table 

101, the differences in mean scores ranged from 3.47 
to .20 for community college respondents. Areas, in 
rank order of decrease from highest to lowest, were 
religious, aesthetic, social, economic, and political. 
In the area of theoretical there was a .20 increase 
from pre-test to post- test. 

Within the technical institute, differences in 
means ranged from 3.33 to .21. The greatest difference 
was between pre-test and post-test means on the aesthe- 
tic value scale with post-test means being higher. 

The next three value areas of high differences were 
theoretical, economic, with post-test- scores being 
lower, and the religious scale with post-test scores 
being higher. 

Electrical Technology: Electrical technology 

students in the community college showed less than .5 
of a difference in mean scores on the theoretical and 
economic value scales. Differences of means on the 
pre-test and post-test aesthetic scale showed an in- 
crease of 3.89, i.e., from 33 to 36.89. Social mean 
scores showed an increase of 2.44, while mean scores 
on the political value scale decreased by 2.22. Mean 
scores on the religious value scale decreased from the 
pre-test to post- test by 2.56. 

Within the technical institute, differences in 
mean scores ranged from 2.67 to .02. Theoretical mean 
scores showed a .31 increase; for economic value 
scale, post- test mean scores decreased by .85. Negli- 
gible change occurred in the aesthetic value area. 

Mean scores on the social value scale decreased by 
1.15; while mean scores on the political value scale 
showed a decrease of 2.67. Mean scores on the reli- 
gious value scale increased by .76. 
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TABUS 100. Pre-Test and Post-Test Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values 
by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre*Test 


Post -Test 


Scale 


X 


SD 


N=73 

X 


SD 


N-i61 

X 


SD 


N“i60 

X 


SD 


Theoretical 


40.89 


6.74 


41.08 


7.43 


40.37 


8.87 


40.61 


7.36 


Economic 


43.56 


7.86 


42.90 


8.46 


43.18 


7.62 


40.50 


7.67 


Aesthetic 

k 


36.42 


9.04 


36.88 


7.55 


37.50 


7.54 


39.74 


7.67 


Social 


40.59 


7.82 


41.29 


7.30 


40.24 


8.27 


40.86 


7.35 


Political 


40.14 


6.59 


38.99 


7.69 


41.02 


6.61 


39.81 


6.19 


Religious 


40.49 


10.73 


38.89 


11.17 


39.36 


10.43 


38.63 


8.30 



TABI£ 101* Pre-Test and Post-Test Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values 
of Business Administration Students By Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 

Pre-Test Post-Test Pre-Test Post-Test 





N=22 




N=23 




N^O 




Jl«31 




Scale 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


40.45 


5.66 


40.65 


6.74 


42.38 


7.30 


40.31 


6.99 


Economic 


49.36 


8.98 


48.13 


9.36 


46.52 


6.09 


44.68 


7.92 


Aesthetic 


37.77 


12.57 


36.13 


8.78 


34.90 


6.34 


38.23 


6.70 


Social 


39.18 


9.80 


37.74 


7.86 


37.92 


5.80 


38.13 


7.40 


Political 


43.55 


5.44 


43.04 


8.35 


44.02 


5.74 


43.32 


6.23 


Religious 


37.73 


13.39 


34.26 


11.05 


34.47 


7.55 


35.58 


8.50 
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TABLE X02. Pre-Test and Post-Test Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values 
of Electrical Technology Students by Institution 



Community College Technical Institute 





Pre-Test 


Post' 


-Test 


Pre- 


-Test 


Post-' 


Test 




N=9 




N=9 






Nf=: 


26 


N=32 




Scale 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


4 -.67 


5.57 


49.22 


8.48 


47 


.85 


10.24 


48.16 


5.36 


Economic 


43.22 


5.95 


43.67 


9.14 


45 


.35 


5.49 


44.50 


8.16 


Aesthetic 


33.00 


6.33 


36.89 


6.75 


34 


.08 


10.33 


34.06 


7.30 


Social 


35.67 


4.61 


38.11 


5.78 


36 


.96 


14.28 


35.81 


6.33 


Political 


42.11 


5.40 


39.89 


6.88 


43 


.23 


8.43 


40.56 


5.96 


Religious 


34.78 


10.17 


32.22 


12.17 


35 


.77 


13.01 


36.53 


7.09 



TABLE 103. Pre-Test and Post-Test Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values 
of Nurse Students by Institution 





Community College 




Technical 


Institute 




Pre-' 


Test 


Post' 


-Test 


Pre-Test 


Post 


-Test 




N=25 




N=24 




Nf=28 




N=27 




Scale 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


41.12 


6.23 


40.38 


6.37 


38.71 


6.36 


40.26 


8.29 


Economic 


38.80 


4.87 


39.50 


5.48 


38.04 


6.63 


36.37 


4.96 


Aesthetic 


37.08 


8.01 


36.21 


7.20 


38*07 


6.10 


39.93 


5.45 


Social 


42.00 


7.61 


44.50 


6.88 


43.79 


6.32 


44.81 


6.27 


Political 


36.96 


5.85 


34.83 


5.78 


36.32 


5 .64 


37.04 


5.44 


Religious 


43.64 


9.35 


44.58 


11.05 


45.07 


9.65 


41.59 


9.26 



Nursing: Differences in pre^-'test and post-test 

mean scores of community college nurse students ranged 
from 2,50 to .70, Post-test mean scores were lower on 
the theoretical^ aesthetic^ and political value scales^ 
and were higher on the economic, social, and religious. 
Within the technical institute differences in mean 
scores ranged from 3,48 to .72. Post-test mean scores 
were lower on the economic, and religious^ and were 
higher on the theoretical, aesthetic, social, and 
political . 

Secretarial Science; Community college secre- 
tarial science students had difft.rences in pre-test and 
post-test mean scores ranging from 1.88 to .30. Mean 
scores showed increases in the theoretical, aesthetic, 
and social areas. Decreases occurred in the economic, 
political and religious areas. 



Differences in mean scores for technical insti- 
tute students ranged from 4.08 to .53. Mean scores 
increased in the theoretical, aesthetic, and social. ’ 
Decreases occurred in the economic, political and 
religious . 

In conclusion, although differences in means 
occurred between pre-test and post-test results, in 
every case but one, the scores remained within the 
boundaries of 50 percent of all male and female scores 
on the specific value. ^ The single exception occurred 
for secretarial science freshmen in the community col- 
lege, where pre-test mean score on the aesthetic value 
was 35.53, 1.47 points outside the lower boundary point 
of 37 for women. The post-test mean was 38.82, thus 
indicating that changes which had occurred placed the 
mean score within the range of 50 percent of all female 
scores. As indicated in the summary table below, pat- 
terns of shifts, disregarding the degree of shifts were 
the same for both schools . Each showed gains in the 
theoretical, aesthetic and social, and each showed 
decreases in the economic, political and religious. 



f 



scale . 



^Range of 50 percent of all scores by sex and 
(Allport, 1960) . 





Male 


Female 


Theoretical 


39 - 49 


31 - 41 


Economic 


37 - 48 


33 - 43 


Aesthetic 


29 - 41 


37 - 47 


Social 


32 - 42 


34 - 42 


Political 


38 - 47 


34 - 42 


Religious 


32 - 44 


37 - 50 



o 
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TABIE 104 • Pre-Test and Post -Test Mean Scale Scores on the Study of Values 
of Secretarial Science Students by Institution 



Community College 
Pre-Test Post -Test 

N*17 N*17 



Technical Institute 
Pre-Test Post -Test 

N*67 N“70 



Scale 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


Theoretical 


36.47 


4.91 


38.35 


6.72 


36.97 


8.11 


37.50 


5.33 


Economic 


43.24 


6.06 


40.24 


7.20 


42.49 


8.30 


38.41 


6.55 


Aesthetic 


35.53 


5.79 


38.82 


6.90 


40.13 


6.53 


42.94 


7.39 


Social 


42.94 


5.13 


43.24 


5.19 


41.40 


6.17 


42.84 


6.54 


Political 


39.35 


7.47 


38.88 


6.95 


40.34 


5.42 


38.99 


5.89 


Religious 


42.47 


7.19 


40.65 


5.95 


41.28 


9.53 


39.79 


7.84 



TABLE 105. Summary of Direction of Change from Pre-Test to Post-Test 
Mean Scores on the Study of Value Scales by Curriculum 
and Institution 





Total 




Business 


Electrical 






Secre 






Population Adminis- 


Technology 


Nursing 


tarial 








tration 










Science 




CC 


TI 


CC 


TI 


CC 


TI 


CC 


TI 


CC 


TI 


Value Scale N- 


73 


160 


22 


31 


9 


26 


24 


27 


17 


67 


Theoretical 


+ 


+ 


+ 






+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


Economic 


- 


- 


- 


- 


+ 


- 


+ 


- 


- 


- 


Aesthetic 


+ 


+ 


am 


+ 


+ 


- 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Social 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


Political 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




- 


+ 


- 


- 


Religious 


- 




- 


+ 


- 


+ 


+ 


- 


- 


- 
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Patterns of shifts for specific curricula dif- 
fered from that of total populations except for the 
secretarial science curricula. The fewest departures 
from the pattern for the total populations was in the 
political value area, with one departure in the tech- 
nical institute nurse curriculum. Both in the economic 
and social value areas, two deviations from the pattern 
occurred. 

In summary, mean scores on the theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious, 
scales for freshmen and fourth term students were with 
few exceptions in the normative range. A comparison of 
freshmen mean scores with those of fourth term students, 
1-1/2 years later showed slight changes with economic 
and political value means generally decreasing and theo- 
retical, social, aesthetic and religious more frequently 
showing slight increases. Minimal variations occurred 
between students in the community college and technical 
institute. Variations did occur between students en- 
rolled in the four curricula and generally showed choice 
of curriculum to be more influential in value of mean 
scores than school. 

Chapter VI presents findings pertaining to voca- 
tional values . 
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CHAPTER VI 



VOCATIONAL VALUES 



With varying degrees of generality and specificity, 
the variables described and findings reported in this 
chapter are related to the area of vocational values. 

The sequence of presentation starts with the more general, 
present— future orientations of respondents and concludes 
with the more specific, namely respondents propensiti.es 
to choose risk-taking rather than security-seeking alter- 
natives in a job context. Findings about expectations, 
preferences and perceived chances of achieving both are 
reported before findings on the place of occupational 
advancement in a hierarchy of competing values. The 
questions to be answered remain the same as those posed 
in relation to other variables, namely, "Do respondents 
in the two schools and four curricula differ signifi- 
cantly?" and "Do freshmen who continue in the curricula 
differ significantly from those who subsequently drop 
out?" 



Present-Future Orientations; Freshmen 

Each respondent was asked whether he had plans 
for the future, if "yes" to tell briefly what these were, 
and to indicate the length of time in which he hoped to 
achieve his plans. Responses were coded in terms of 
having plans, length of time to achieve these, and con- 
tent of plans. 

Total Populations ; 

Time: Approximately 12 percent of students in 

both schools reported "having no plan". Of those repor- 
ting plans, for both groups of students, approximately 
40. percent were planning for the next 3-4 years; slightly 
over 1/5 were planning for the next 1 to 2 years; and 
another 1/5 were planning in terms of 5 or more years. 
Between 1-1/2 to 2 percent were planning in terms of the 
next few months. In sum, about 13 to 14 percent can be 
described as more oriented towards the present, with 
approximately 60 percent engaged in planning for the next 
3 to 5 years. Differences between students in the two 
schools were slight. 
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TABLE 106. Percent of Community College Freshmen in Present -Future 
Orientation Categories by Curriculum 

Planning for the next 





No 


1-6 


1-2 


3-4 


5 or more 




Plans Months 


Years 


Years 


Years 




N Percent^ Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


131 


16.0 2.3 


13.0 


33.1 


32.1 


Technology 


43 


14.0 2.3 


9.3 


51.2 


23.3 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


42 


2.4 


40.5 , 


33.3 


16.7 


Science 


88 


9.1 


33.0 


45.5 


12.5 


Total 


304 


11.5 1.6 


22.0 


40.1 


23.0 


^percent less than 


100 indicates 


rate of no response. 


TABIiE 107. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen in 


Present -Future 


Orientation Categories by Curriculum 








Planning for the 


next 






No 


1-6 


1-2 


3-4 


5 or more 




Plans Months 


Years 


Years 


Years 




N Percent-^ Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 

Administration 

Electrical 


168 


23.8 .6 


8.9 


35.1 


27.4 


Technology 


106 


11.3 3.8 


5.7 


37.7 


35.8 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


56 


1.8 5.4 


23.2 


53.6 


14.3 


Science 


157 


4.5 1.3 


45.2 


40.8 


6.4 


Total 


487 


12.3 2.0 


21.6 


39.6 


20.9 



Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response 
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Content; As reported in Table 108, the largest 
proportions of students in both schools (coiranunity college, 
53.6 percent; technical institute, 55.6) referred to occu- 
pational goals in plans described. Approximately one- 
fourth referred to further education. Slightly over two 
percent specified personal or social plans such as marriage 
or entering armed forces. Excluding approximately 12 per- 
cent who indicated "no plans", the proportion who did not 
respond was approximately 6-1/2 percent for both schools. 
Variation between the two schools was slight. 

Specific Curricula ; 

Times Business administration students in both 
schools had the largest proportion of all curricula repor- 
ting "no plans" (16 percent of community college students; 
23.8 percent of technical institute students). The pro- 
portions planning for 3 to 5 years was consistent with 
results for total populations with 67.2 percent of those 
at the community college and 62.5 percent of those at the 
technical institute. 

Electrical technology students ranked second to 
business administration in the proportions reporting "no 
plans", (community college, 14 percent; technical insti- 
tute, 11.3 percent). The proportions planning from 3-5 
years exceeded those for all other curricula with 74.5 
percent for community college and 73.5, technical insti- 
tute . 



By far the larger proportion of nurse and secre- 
tarial science students tended to plan in terms of 1 to 4 
years. Variations between community college nurse stu- 
dents and technical institute nurse students indicated 
that a larger proportion of community college students 
(40.5) planned in terms of 1 to 2 years whereas the larger 
proportion of technical institute students (53.6) planned 
from 3-4 years. This may be a function of the age differ- 
ence in the two groups noted previously. 

A larger proportion (9.1 percent) of community 
college secretarial science students reported no plans, 
than did technical institute students (4.5). Whereas 78 
percent of community college students planned for 1-4 
years, about 86 percent of technical institute students 
reported plans for this period. 

Content: The largest proportion of community col- 

lege and technical institute business administration stu- 
dents reported occupational goals, 48.9 and 37.7 percent 
respectively. Approximately 26 percent of both described 
educational plans; 1.6 percent of community college stu- 
dents and 5.4 percent of technical institute students 




I 







referred to personal-social plans. Table 108 reports the 
results . 

Of electrical technology students, the largest 
difference in proportions occurred in those describing 
occupational plans, with 30.2 percent of community col- 
lege students and 39.4 percent of technical institute 
students . 

A lower proportion, 47.6 percent of community 
college nurse students reported occupational plans than 
did technical institute nurse students (55.4). Approxi- 
mately the same proportion (38.1 community college stu- 
dents, 39.3 technical institute students) referred to 
educational plans . 

Secretarial science students at both institutions 
differed from those in other curricula, in that 75 percent 
of community college students and 85 percent of technical 
institute students described occupational plans. These 
curricula had the lowest proportions, 11.4 community 
college students and 6.4 technical institute students 
describing plans involving education. 

In sum, although variations did occur between 
curricula and institutions, these were slight, except for 
the secretarial science students emphases on occupational 
plans, with few including further education. The consis- 
tency which appeared was for slightly larger proportions 
to describe occupational plans, generally, with a lower 
proportion referring to education. 

Present-Future Orientation^ : 

Drop-Outs and Still Enrolled 



Freshmen responses to the questions pertaining to 
plans for the future, the content of those plans and the 
time period in which these were to be achieved were 
dichotomized on the basis of dropping out or continuing 
in curriculum. The results of that analysis are reported 
in Tables 109 and 110. 

Time; Of drop-outs, 15 percent or less reported 
"no plans" in both schools. A lower proportion of stu- 
dents still enrolled (8.7 percent of the community col- 
lege; 11.1 percent of the technical institute) reported 
"no plans". Approximately 3 percent or less reported 
plans to be achieved within 1 to 6 months. For both 
drop-outs and those still enrolled in both schools over 
80 percent reported plans for from 1 to 5 years; speci- 
fically of community college drop-outs 82.9 percent; of 
those still enrolled, 87.6 percent; of technical insti- 
tute drop-outs 81.4 percent as compared to 82.7 percent 



TABLE 109 .Percent of Community College Freshmen in Present - Future 

Orientation Categories by Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in 
Curriculum During Fourth Term 

Planning for the next 

No 1-6 1-2 3-4 5 or more 

plans months years years years 



N Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 



Dropping Out 


140 


15.0 


2.1 


20.7 


m w mm w w » • 

42.9 . 


19.3 


Still Enrollediei 


8.7 


1.2 


23.6 


37.9 


26 .1 


No Data 


2 








50.0 




Total 


303 


11.6 


1.7 


22.1 


40.3 


22.8 


1 

Percent 


less 


than 100 


indicates 


rate of 


no response 





TABLE 110. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen in Present - Future 
Orientation Categories By Dropping Out and Still Enrolled in 
Curriculum During Fourth Term 








Planning for the 


next 






N 


No 

Plans 

Percent 


1-6 

months 

Percent 


1-2 

Years 

Percent 


3-4 

Years 

Percent 


5 or more 
Years 
Percent 


Dropping Out 


323 


13.0 


2.7 


21.1 


36.5 


23.8 


Still Enrolled 


162 


11.1 


.6 


22.2 


45.7 


14.8 


No Data 


1 








100.0 




Total 


486 


12.3 


2.0 


21.4 


39.7 


20.8 



of those still enrolled. Slight proportional variations 
occurred but in no consistent direction among the longer 
time period categories. 

Content; When the content of plans described 
were analyzed, over 50 percent of drop-outs and of those 
still enrolled referred to occupational plans. Table 111 
presents the specifics. 

Comparing community college drop’^outs with tech- 
nical institute drop-outs, proportional variations for 
each category did not exceed 5 percent. This was also the 
case when comparing community college drop-outs with those 
still enrolled at the community colleges. Variations be- 
tween schools for students enrolled ranged from ,8 to 13 
percent. Note that whereas 52,2 percent of those enrolled 
at the community college referred to occupational plans, 

65 percent of those in the technical institute did. Where- 
as 27.3 percent of coimiunity college students referred to 
educational plans, so did 18.8 percent of technical insti- 
tute students. These responses, as do those to questions 
pertaining to expectations and preferences, consistently 
suggest that a larger proportion of commuiiity college stu- 
dents planned for and preferred further education, than 
did technical institute students who in larger proportions 
would like or prefer further education, but apparently for 
some reason considered it a less realistic expectation. 

Expectations and Perceived Chances 
Freshmen Compared With Fourth Term Students 

Responses of freshmen to questions pertaining to 
expectations and perceived chances were compared to respon- 
ses of fourth term students provided in Spring, 1969. Due 
t<p the small number of community college students respon- 
ding, responses of business administration students were 
combined with those from electrical technology students 
and responses from nurse students were combined with those 
in secretarial science. The number of respondents in each 
curriculum from the technical institute was sufficient so 
that combining curricula was not necessary. The question 
to be answered by this analysis was; "To what extent do 
expectations and perceived chances of freshmen differ from 
those of students near completion of the program?" 

Total Population;; Expectations 

Community College; Tables 112-113 report the 
results for community college respondents. Approximately 
6 percent more of community college fourth term students 
than freshmen expected a job consistent with the curri- 
culim.(42.4 percent to 36.3 percent respectively). 
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TABLE 112, Percent of Community College Freshmen Indicating What They Expect to Be Doing Five 
Years Later By Curriculum 




Slightly over one quarter expected job advancement 
through more education whereas slightly over one third 
of freshmen had this expectation— a reduction of 8 per- 
cent. The proportion of those expecting a job different 
from the curriculum increased by less than 1 percent 
(18.2 percent, fourth term; 17.3 percent freshmen). 
Whereas 8.8 percent of freshmen expected marriage plus 
a job, 7.6 percent of fourth term students did. Whereas 

3.4 percent of freshmen expected marriage only, 6.1 per- 
cent of fourth term students did. 

Technical institute: With reference to the tech- 

nical institute, examination of Tables 114 and 115 below 
show that there was about a 10 percent decrease in the 
proportion of fourth term students (29.3) expecting a 
job consistent with curriculum as compared to freshmen 
(39.1). A slight decrease of 3.2 percent occurred also 
as a lower proportion (23.6) of fourth term students 
expected job advancement through education than did 
freshmen (26.8 percent). Whereas 14.9 percent expected 
a job different from curriculiam, 18.1 percent of fresh- 
men held this expectation. Higher proportion of fourth 
term students expected to combine marriage and a job 
(14.9 percent) than freshmen (11.5 percent). The single 
largest increase occurred with 17.2 percent of fourth 
term students expecting marriage only, as contrast to 

4.5 percent of freshmen. It is pertinent to remember 
that women were disproportionately represented among 
those continuing in programs at the technical institute, 
which partially explains this increase. 

Comparison: Comparing all community college 

respondents with technical institute respondents, approx- 
imately 13 percent more of fourth term community college 
students (42.4 percent) expected jobs consistent with 
the curriculxam, than did those at the technical institute 
(29.3). Close to the same proportions (25.8 percent, 
community college; and 23.6 percent technical institute) 
expected job advancement through more education; while 
18.2 percent of community college respondents expected 
a job different from curriculum as did 14.9 percent of 
technical institute respondents. Marriage seemed to be 
an important part of expectations for larger proportions 
of technical institute respondents than community college 
respondents . 

Sped fie Cur ri cul a ; Expectations 

Community college: The combined responses of 

business administration, and electrical technology students 
at the . community college showed shifts between expecta- 
tions of freshmen and fourth term students in directions 
consistent with those reported for all respondents. Thus 




otal N responding on which percents were computed 
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whereas 27.9 percent of freshmen expected a job consistent 
with curriculum, 33.3 percent of fourth term students did? 
whereas 37.6 percent of freshmen expected job advancement 
through education, 28.6 percent of fourth term students 
did? and 27.3 percent of freshmen expected a job different 
from curriculum as compared to 38.1 percent. The very 
small number of women in these curricula is reflected in 
the low proportion referring to marriage as a part of 
expectations. 

For nurse students and secretarial science students, 
variations between freshmen and fourth term students were 
slight for the first two categories of job consistent with 
curriculum and job advancement through education, with 
46.9 and 46.7 percent respectively, and 22.3 and 24.4 per- 
cent. An increase of 4.3 percent occurred in the propor- 
tion of fourth term students expecting a job different 
from curriculum (8.9 percent) when compared with freshmen, 
(4.6 percent) . There was a decrease in the proportion 
citing marriage plus job with 11.1 percent as compared to 
18.5 percent of freshmen. Approximately 9 percent of 
fourth term students expected marriage only as compared 
to 7.7 percent of freshmen. 

Technical institute; Within the technical insti- 
tute, shifts in expectations of freshmen business admin- 
istration students and fourth term students were in the 
direction of a slightly lower proportion expecting a job 
consistent with the curriculxom (25.6 percent as to 30 
percent of freshmen) and a slightly larger proportion 
expecting job advancement through education (37.2 percent 
as contrast to 33.7 percent of freshmen). Approximately 
28 percent of fourth term students expected a job differ- 
ent from curriculum as did 32.4 percent of freshmen. 

Variations in expectations of electrical technology 
freshmen and graduates differed from those in business 
administration. Note that whereas 25.7 percent of fresh- 
men in this curriculum expected a job consistent with the 
curriculim, 51.5 percent of advanced students held this 
expectation. Further whereas almost 1/2 of the freshmen 
expected job advancement through education, approximately 
1/3 of fourth term students did. AlmoLSt 1/4 of 'freshmen 
expected a job different from curriculum as compared to 
12 percent of fourth term students. 

For nurse students, in the technical institute, 
freshmen and fourth term student expectations differed 
slightly in that 53.7 percent of the former and 48 percent 
of the latter expected a jpb consistent with the curricu- 
lum? 27.8 percent of freshmen as to 28 percent expected 
job advancement through education? whereas no freshmen 
expected a job different from curriculum, 4 percent of 
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fourth term students did; and whereas 15 percent of fresh 
men expected marriage combined with a job, 20 percent of 
the fourth term students held this expectation. While 
3.7 percent of freshmen expected to be housewives without 
other employment, no fourth term students reported this 
expectation. 






Some of the most pronounced changes occurred 
between freshmen and fourth term students in secretarial 
science in the technical institute, for whereas 52.3 per- 
cent of the freshmen expected a job consistent with the 
curriculum, only 15.1 percent of fourth term students did. 
Of freshmen, 4.5 percent expected job advancement through 
education, as compared to 9.6 percent of fourth term 
students. Whereas 5.2 percent of freshmen expected a job 
different from curriculum, 12.3 percent of fourth term 
students reported this expectation. Further, 25.8 percent 
of freshmen expected to combine marriage and a job as did 
26 percent of fourth term students. Only 12.3 percent of 
freshmen expected marriage only; as contrast to 37 percent 
of fourth term students. 



Comparisons of expectations of nurse students and 
secretarial science students in the technical institute 
suggested that a larger proportion of nurse students were 
committed to a vocation than were secretarial science 
students. 



Total Population; Chances 

When ratings of perceived chances of attaining 
expectations by freshmen and fourth term students in the 
community college were compared, it was evident that al- 
though freshmen could be described as generally optimistic, 
fourth term students were even more so. Thus, whereas 
25.7 percent of freshmen rated chances as excellent, 57.6 
percent of fourth term students did so; 60.9 percent of 
freshmen rated chances as good compared to 36.4 percent; 
11.2 percent of freshmen rated chances as fair compared 
to 6.1 percent; lastly .3 percent of freshmen saw chances 
as poor while no fourth term students gave such a rating . 

Examination of Tables 118 and 119 show shifts in 
the same direction but with smaller magnitude for techni- 
cal institute freshmen and fourth term students. For 
while 27.6 percent of freshmen gave a rating of excellent, 
37.5 percent of fourth term students did; 62.3 peixient 
freshmen gave a rating of good as compared to 46.4 percent; 
6.8 percent freshmen gave a rating of fair as to 7.3 per- 
cent; lastly, .6 percent of freshmen gave a rating of 
poor, while no fourth term students did. 
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TABLE 116. Percent of Community College Freshmen Indicating Perceived 
Chances of Attaining Expectations by Curriculum 



Perceive Chance As 







Excellent 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 




N 


Percent^ 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 


131 


20.6 


61.8 


13.7 


.8 


Electrical 


Techno logy 


43 


25.6 


58.1 


14.0 




Nursing 


42 


40.5 


54.8 


2.4 


2.4 


Secretarial 


Science 


88 


26.1 


63.6 


10.2 




Total 


304 


25.7 


60.9 


11.2 


.3 



Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response. 
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TABLE 117. Percent of Community College Fourth Term Students Indicating | 

Perceived Chances of Attaining Expectations by Combined 
Curricula j 



Perceived Chance As 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 







Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 

Administration & 
Electrical 
Technology 


21 


47.6 


47.6 


4.8 




Nursing & 
Secretarial 
Science 


45 


62.2 


31.1 


6.7 


' 


Total 


66 


57.6 


36.4 


6.1 





Total N responding and base of percent computations. 
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TABLE 118. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating 

Perceived Chances of Attaining Expectations by Curriculum 





Perceive Chance 


As 










Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 


168 


31.5 


56.0 


7.1 


1.2 


Electrical 


Technology 


106 


20.8 


63.2 


10.4 


.9 


Nursing 


55 


29.1 


67.3 


3.6 




Secretarial 


Science 


156 


27.6 


66.7 


5.1 




Total 


485 


27.6 


62.3 


6.8 


•6 



Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response. 



TABLE 119. Percent of Technical Institute Fourth Term Students 

Indicating Perceived Chances of Attaining Expectations 
by Curriculum 



Perceived Chance As 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administrat ion 


48 


29.2 


52.1 


8.3 




Electrical 


Technology 


37 


43.2 


35.1 


13.5 




Nursing 


29 


34.5 


44.8 


6.9 




Secretarial 


Science 


78 


41.0 


48.7 


3.8 




Total 


192 


37.5 


46.4 


7.3 





Percent less than 100 indicating rate of no response. 
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Specific Curricula! Chances 

Among community college respondents^ the shift 
for the total population was evident for the combined 
business administration and electrical technology cur- 
ricula and the nurse and secretarial science curricula. 
The magnitude of the shift was greater for the latter, 
however^ with 22.8 percent of freshmen business admin- 
istration and electrical technology students rating 
chances as excellent compared to 47.6 percent of fourth 
term students as compared to 30.8 percent of nurse and 
secretarial science freshmen giving this rating and 62.2 
percent of fourth term students. 

Within the technical institute, variations 
occurred between curricula. Note that for freshmen and 
fourth term students in business administration, the 
shifts were slight and in the reverse direction. For 
31.5 percent of freshmen gave a rating of excellent, 
while only, 29.2 percent of fourth term students did; 

56 percent of freshmen gave a rating of good, compared 

7.1 of freshmen gave a rating of fair 
as did 8.3 percent of fourth term students; and 1.2 
percent rated chances as poor while freshmen, while no 
fourth term students did. 



For electrical technology, note that where 20.8 
percent of freshmen rated chances as excellent, 43.2 
percent of fourth term students did so; 63.2 percent of 
freshmen rated chances as good compared to 35 percent. 

A Sight reversal occurred with 10.4 percent of freshmen 
rating chances as fair, compared to 13.5 percent of 
fourth term students. 

4 . j nurse students, only 29 percent of freshmen 

rated chances as excellent compared with 34.5 percent of 
term students; 67.3 percent, good compared to 

44.8 percent; 3.6 percent of freshmen rated chances fair, . 
as compared to 6.9 percent. 

Secretarial science students in the technical 
institute as freshmen had 27.6 percent rating chances as 
excellent as did 41 percent of those in the fourth term,. 
Almost 67 percent of freshmen checked chances as good, 
compared to 48.7 percent; 5„1 percent of freshmen and 

3.8 percent of fourth term students rated chances as 
fair. 

In sum, ^ increased optimism in terms of perceived 
chances was evident for increased proportions of students, 
as fourth term in all curricula in the community college, 
and in three curricula in the technical institute. 



Preferences and Perceived Chances 
Freshmen Compared to Fourth Term Students 

Responses to the question, "What would you like 
to be doing five years from now?" were compared for 
freshmen and fourth term students. 

Total' Population; Preferences 

Commiinity College: Preferences compared with 

expectations. Comparing fourth term student preferences 
with expectations for all community college respondents 
(see Tables 113 and 120), there is a decrease of approx- 
imately 7 percent between those preferring a job consis- 
tent with curriculum and expecting a job consistent with 
curriculum, i.e., 35,5 percent as compared to 42.4 per- 
cent. The same proportions, 25.8 percent report a 
preference and expectation for job advancement by more 
education; similarly slightly over 18 percent report 
preferring and expecting a job different from curriculum. 
The proportion preferring marriage plus job increases 
from 7.6 percent who expect it to 12.9 percent. The 
proportion preferring and expecting marriage only was 
slightly over 6 percent. Compared with freshmen respon- 
ses, as evident in Table 113, larger proportions of 
fourth term students preferred a job consistent with 
curriculum, i.e., 35.5 percent as to 28.8 percent. A 
small proportion, however, preferred job advancement by 
more education (25.8 percent) than did freshmen (37.5 
percent) . Slightly larger proportions preferred a job 
different from curriculxim (19.4 percent as to 16.5 per- 
cent of freshmen) and marriage plus job (12.9 percent 
as to 10.9 percent of freshmen). 

Technical Institute: For all technical institute 

resppndents in the fourth term, the proportion prefer- 
ring a job consistent with curriculum (18.1 percent) 
decreased 11.2 percent from those expecting (29.3 per- 
cent) a job consistent with curriculum (Table 115) . A 
proportional increase of less than 2 percent occurred 
between those preferring job advancement through more 
education (25.3 percent) and those expecting it (23.6 
percent) . The proportion preferring a job different 
from curriculum (19.9 percent) increased 5 percent 
from those expecting a job different from curriculum 
(14.9 percent) although 14.9 percent expected marriage 
plus a job only 13.2 percent preferred it. The propor- 
tion preferring marriage only (23.5 percent) was a 6.3 
percent increase over those expecting it (17.2 percent). 

When preferences of fourth term technical insti- 
tute students were compared with those expressed as 
freshmen, a drop in the proportions (18.1 percent fourth 
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TABLE 122, Percent of Technical Institute Fourth Term Students Indicating What They Would Like 
To. be Doing Five Years Later by Curriculum 
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term from 32.7 percent of freshmen) preferring a job 
consistent with curriculum was evident. Similarly, 
whereas 34 percent of freshmen expressed preferences 
for job advancement through more education, only 25.3' 
percent of fourth term students did so. Fifteen percent 
of the freshmen preferred a job different from curricu- 
lum, in comparison to 19 .9 percent of fourth term stu- 
dents. Both categories including marriage plus job or 
marriage only increased from 2 to 16 percent, i.e., 
frgm 11.5, freslimen to 13.2 percent fourth term, and, 
6.9, freshmen to 23.5 percent fourth term. 

disproportionate number of women among stu- 
dents still enrolled in the secretarial science curri- 
culum was reflected in the shifting proportions from 
vocational preferences to marriage. A similar shift, 
but of less magnitude occurred for nurse students. 

Comparisons Comparing fourth term community 
college respondents with fourth term technical insti- 
tute respondents, it is interesting to note, that 
whereas variations among freshmen in the two schools 
were relatively slight, while 35.5 percent of community 
college respondents preferred a job consistent with 
curriculum only 18 percent of technical institute re- 
spondents shared this preference. The proportions of 
both groups of respondents preferring advancement by 
more education is almost equal at 25.3 as to 25.3 per- 
cent. For the category, job different from curriculum, 
19.4 percent of comniUnity college respondents were in 
this category as were 19.9 percent of the technical 
institute respondents . The second largest variation 
was for those preferring marriage only, with 6.5 per- 
cent of copnunity college respondents expressing this 
preference as compared to 23.5 percent of technical 
^^®titute students. A variation in the populations 
provides a partial explanation of this, namely the 

proportion of older married nurse students in 
the community college. 

Specific Curricula; Preferences 

Community College; An examination of Table 120 
suggests that preferences expressed by fourth term 
business administration and electrical technology stu- 
dents in the community college differed from those 
expressed as freshmen with more of the former preferring 
a job consistent with curriculum, and a reduction in the 
proportion preferring job advancement by more education. 
Thus for freshmen, 29.3 percent preferred a job consis- 
tent with curriculum in comparison to 35 percent of 
fourth term students . Whereas 51.6 percent of freshmen 
expressed a preference for advancement through more 
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Total N responding on which percents were computed 



education, only 30 percent of fourth term students did 
so. B’urther, 35 percent of fourth term students pre- 
ferred a job different from curriculum as compared to 
22.3 percent of freshmen. 

With reference to combineid curricula, nursing 
and secretarial science, - variations were small between 
freshmen and fourth term students. Note that almost 
36 percent of both preferred a job consistent with the 
curriculum. Betiveen 20 and 24 percent of each preferred 
job advancement through education — in each case a lower 
proportion than for business administration and electri- 
cal technology. Twenty-one percent of freshmen compared 
to 19 percent of fourth term students wanted marriage 
plus a job; and whereas 13 percent of freshmen would 
like marriage only, 9.5 percent of fourth term students 
preferred this . 

Technical Institute; Among curricula in the 
technical instit *^e variations did occur. Looking at 
Table 122 note that fourth term students in business 
administration had the largest proportions preferring 
job advancement by more education (42.9) or a job dif- 
ferent from curriculum, 31 percent. Note that for 
secretarial science students, the lowest proportion (of 
all four curricula) preferred a job consistent with 
curriculum, while 43.5 percent preferred marriage only.. 

In contrast electrical technology students and nurse 
students had over 30 percent preferring a job consistent 
with the curriculum or job advancement by more education. 
Approximately 31 percent of electrical technology stu- 
dents preferred a job different from curriculum, and 
slightly over 34 percent of nurse students would like 
marriage plus job or marriage only. 

When compared with preferences expressed as 
freshmen (see Table 123) for business administration 
students there was a decrease of 11.8 percent who would 
like a job consistent with the curriculum, and an in- 
crease of 6 percent who preferred a job different from 
the curriculum. For electrical technology students, 
the proportion preferring a job consistent with curri- 
culum increased from 24.5 percent for freshmen to 34.4 
percent for fourth term students; a decrease from 63.5 
to 34.4 who would like to seek job advancement through 
more education, and an increase from 11.2 to 31.2 per- 
cent in those preferring a job different from curricu- 
lum. Variations of responses expressed by freshmen 
nurse students and those expressed as fourth teimi 
students reflect a decrease from 49.1 to 30.4 who pre- 
ferred a job consistent with curriculum, an increase 
from 25.5 to 30.4 of those seeking job advancement 
through more education, and an increase from 5.5 percent 
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to 17.4 percent preferring marriage only* Variations for 
secretarial science students were considerable between 
preferences expressed as freshmen and those expressed as 
fourth term students* While 41.2 percent expressed pref- 
erence for a job consistent with curriculum as freshmen, 
only 10.1 percent did so as fourth term students. While 
as freshmen 7.2 percent preferred job advancement through 
more education, 8.7 percent did as fourth term students. 

Of freshmen, 11.1 percent preferred a job different from 
curriculum while 13 percent of fourth term students did. 

Of freshmen, 22.8 percent preferred marriage plus a job, 
as did 24.6 percent of fourth term students; where 17.6 
percent of freshmen preferred marriage only, 43.5 percent 
of graduates did. 

Variations in curricula between institutions are 
difficult to assess since the small number of community 
college respondents made it necessary to combine curri- 
cula. 

Total Population; Chahces 

A comparison of ratings as freshmen and fourth 
term community college students on chances of attaining 
preferences is reported in Tables 124 and 125. Note from 
Table 125 that as freshmen 76.8 percent rated chances 
excellent to good with the larger proportion rating them 
good; 77.2 percent of fourth term students rated chances 
as excellent or good with the larger proportion rating 
them excellent. Variations in proportion rating chances 
as fair or poor are slight, with 23.1 percent of the 
freshmen as to 22.7 percent of the fourth term students. 

In both groups the larger proportion rated chances fair 
rather than poor. 

As for technical institute fourth term students. 
Table 127 presents the results. An examination of Tables 
126 and 127 enables a comparison of variations in propor- 
tional responses as freshmen and fourth term students. 
Whereas 71.9 percent of ratings as freshmen were either 
excellent or good, 76.5 percent of ratings as fourth term 
students were in this category. For both groups the lar- 
ger proportion rated chances as good (54.0 percent of 
freshmen as to 40.8 percent of fourth term students). 
Slightly over 20 percent of each rated chances as either 
fair or poor. Of both freshmen and fourth term students 
the larger proportion rated chances as fair rather than 
poor . 

In sum, larger proportions of fourth term students 
tended to be somewhat more optimistic about chances of 
attaining preferences than as freshmen. This direction 
is evidenced by larger proportional differences between 
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TABLE 124. Percent of Commimity College Freshmen Indicating Perceived 
Chances of Attaining What They Would Like by Curriculum 



Perceive chance as 



Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


N Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 



Business 


Administration 


131 


13.7 


48.1 


21.4 


7.6 


Electrical 

Technology 


43 


11.6 


55.8 


14.0 


11.7 


Nursing 


42 


35.7 


54.8 


4.8 




Secretarial 


Sicience 


88 


19.3 


61.4 


15.9 


1.1 


Total 


304 


18.1 


53.9 


16.4 


5.3 


^Percent less 


than 10 


indicates 


rate of no 


response 





community college students than technical institute 
students . 

Specific Curricula; ChahCes 

For community college fourth term stuvdents, a larger 
proportion (54.5) of nurse and secretarial science students 
rated chances as excellent than did business administration 
and electrical technology (27.3). Variations among curri~ 
cula in the technical institute were comparatively slight, 
with the proportion of business administration students 
being between 7 and 9 percent less than that of other 
curricula rating chances as excellent. The largest pro- 
portion rating chances as good was in secretarial science 
and exceeded proportions for other curricula from 9 to 12 
percent. Almost 19 percent of electrical technology stu- 
dents rated their chances as fair and exceeded that for 
other curricula by 8.5 to 5 percent. Almost 17 percent 
business administration students rated their chances 
as poor, as did 10 percent of nurse students, 5 percent 
of electrical technology and approximately 4 percent of 
secretarial science. 
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Graduates - Fourth Term Students 







TABLE 126. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating 
Perceived Chances of Attaining What They Would Like 
By Curriculum 

1 

Perceive Chance As 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




Ff 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Business 


Administration 


168 


16.7 


47.6 


19.0 


6.6 


Electrical 


Technology 


106 


10.4 


49.1 


24.5 


2.8 


Nursing 


56 


23.2 


67.9 


5.4 


1.8 


Secretarial 


Science 


157 


22.3 


59.2 


12.7 


1.9 


Total 


487 


17.9 


54.0 


16.6 


3.7 



1 

Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response. 



TABLE 127. Percent of Technical Institute Fourth Term Students 
Indicating Perceived Chances of Attaining What They 
Would Like by Curriculum 

Perceive Chance As 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Buslnes s 


Administration 

Electrical 


48 


20.8 


37.5 


12.5 


16.7 


, Technology 


37 


27.0 


37.8 


18.9 


5.4 


Nursing 

Secretarial 


29 


27.6 


34.5 


13.8 


10.3 


Science 


77 


29.9 


46.8 


10.4 


3.9 


Total 


191 


26.7 


40.8 


13.1 


8.4 



Percent less than 100 indicates rate of no response. 
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Expectations, Preferences, Perceived Chances 
Drop-Outs and Still-Enrolled 



Expectations 

Responses of freshmen to questions asking what each 
expected to be doing five years later and their rating of 
chances for attaining expectations were dichotomized on 
the basis of dropping out of curriculum or being still 
enrolled during fourth term. 

Community College: Tables 128 and 129 present 

results for community college respondents. As evident, 
proportional variations were very slight. Of those drop- 
ping out, 35 percent had expected a job consistent with 
curriculum, as compared to 37 percent of those still en- 
rolled; 36.5 percent had expected job advancement as com- 
pared to 32.3 percent and approximately 14 percent expected 
a job different from the curriculum in which enrolled, as 
did 20 percent of those still enrolled. Slightly larger 
proportions of drop-outs expected marriage plus a job and 
marriage only than did those still enrolled; with 10.3 and 
4.4 percent as to 7.7 and 2.6 percent respectively. As 
evident from Table 129, over 85 percent of both drop-outs 
and students were optimistic about the chances of achieving 
their expectations. Of drop-outs, 23,6 rated chances as 
excellent as compared to 28.0 of those still enrolled and 
63.6 percent, rated them as good as compared to 57.8 of 
those still enrolled. Approximately 11 percent of drop- 
outs rated the chances as fair, as did 11.8 percent of 
those still enrolled. Slightly over 1 percent of those 
still enrolled rated chances as poor. 

in sum differences between drop-outs and those still 
enrolled at the community college were slight both in terms 
of expectations and perceived chances of achieving them. 

Technical Institute: Tables 130 and 131 present 

results for the technical institute. As with community 
college respondents, proportional variations between drop- 
outs and continuing students at the technical institute 
were sligfht, with 39 percent of drop-outs expecting a job 
consistent with curriculum, as did 38.7 percent of those 
still enrol3.ed; 28.5 expected job advancement through more 
education, as compared to about 24 percent; and 20 percent 
of drop-outs expected a job different- from curriculum as 
compared to 13.5 percent of those still enrolled. Lower . 
proportions of students dropping out expected marriage 
plus job (8.9 percent) or marriage only (3.2 percent) than 
did those still enrolled with 16.8 and 7.1 percent respec- 
tively. 
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TABIE 128. Percent of Community College Freshmen Indicating What 

They Expect to Be Doing Five Years Later By Dropping Out 
And Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth' Term 

Expect 







Job consis- 
tent With 
Curriculum 


Job Advance- 
ment by More 
Education 


Job differ- 
ent from 
Curriculum 


Marriage 

Plus 

Job 


Marriage 

Only 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Dropped 


Out 


137 


35.0 


36.5 


13.9 


10.3 


4.4 


Still 


Enrolled 


155 


37.4 


32.3 


20.0 


7.7 


2.6 


Total 


294 


36.4 


34.0 


17.3 


8.8 


3.4 



. I 
■ I 
/ 

i 

TABLE 129. Percent of Community College Fres^jrien Indicating Perceived 
Chances of Attaining Expectations by Dropping Out and 
Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Perceive Chance As 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


140 


23.6 


63.6 


10.7 




Still Enrolled 


161 


28.0 


57.8 


11.8 


1.2 


Total 


301 


25.7 


60.7 


11.2 


o6 
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TABLE 130. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating I^at 
They Expect to Be Doing Five Years Later by Dropping Out 
Or Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Expect 







Job consis- 
tent With 
Curriculum 


Job Advance- 
ment by More 
Education 


Job differ- 
ent From 
Curriculum 


Marriage 

Plus 

Job 


Marriage 

Onlv 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Dropped 

Out 

Still 


312 


39.1 


28.5 


20.3 


8.9 


3.2 


Enrolled 


155 


38.7 


23.9 


13.5 


16.8 


7.1 


Total 


468 


39.1 


26.9 


18.0 


11.5 


4.5 



Total N responding on which percents were computed 



TABLE 131. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating 

Perceived Chances of Attaining Expectations by Dropping 
Out or Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term. 

Perceive Chance As 





N 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Dropped Out 


322 


Percent 

26,4 


Percent 

63.4 


Percent 

6.5 


Percent 

• 6 


Still Enrolled 


161 

1 


29.8 


59.6 


7.5 


• 6 


Total 


484 


27.5 


62.2 


6.8 


• 6 


1 

Percent 


less than 


100 indicates 


rate of 


no response 
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Over 89 percent of both drop-outs and those still 
enrolled rated their chances of achieving expectations as 
excellent or good. Proportions of drop-outs rating their 
chances as fair or poor were almost equal to those still 
enrolled. 

Comparison; A comparison of the two schools, showed 
that almost consistently approximately 7 percent more of 
community college respondents, whether drop-out or still- 
enrolled expected job advancement through further education, 
than did drop-outs or those still enrolled at the technical 
institute. Further directions of proportions specifying 
expectations for marriage plus job or marriage only were 
reversed for the two schools. This may well be a result 
of the older nurse students at the community college, of 
which a sizeable proportion were married. Apart from 
these two minor variations, the respondents from each 
school were more similar than dissimilar. 

Preferences 



Responses to the questions, "What would you like to 
be doing five years from now?" and "rate your chances", 
were analyzed in relation to dropping out or continuing in 
the curriculum. 

Community College: Tables 132 and 133 report 

results for the community college. 

Somewhat larger variations occurred in response to 
the first question. Note that 23.1 percent of drop-outs 
would like a job consistent with curriculum whereas 34.2 
percent of those still enrolled did. When compared with 
expectations, it is a decrease of 12 percent for drop-outs. 
The decrease in this category -rsppears to have shifted to 
indicating a preference for job advancement through further 
education and even more so a job different from curriculum, 
marriage plus job and marriage only. The variations for 
students still, enrolled show a decrease in the proportion 
preferring a job different from curriculum, and an increase 
in preference for job advancement through further education. 
These variations between what respondents expected (Table 
128) and what they would like (Table 132) suggest that a 
somewhat smaller proportion of drop-outs were at the time 
of entering the curricula preferring a job consistent with 
the curriculum than were those who continued. 

Approximately 72 percent of both drop-outs and those 
still-enrolled perceived their chances as excellent or 
good. Approximately the same proportions saw their chances 
as fair (drop-outs, 15.7, still-enrolled, 16.8) or poor 
(drop-outs, 4.3 percent and still-enrolled, 6.2 percent). 






















TABLE 132. Percent of Cotranunity College Freshmen Indicating What They 
Would Like to Be Doing Five Years Later by Dropping Out and 
Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term. 

Would like 





Job consis- 
tent vith 
curriculum 
N Percent 


Job advance- 
ment by more 
education 
Percent 


Job differ- 
ent from 
curriculum 
Percent 


Marriage 

Plus 

job 

Percent 


Marriage 

Only 

Percent 


Dropped Out 


130 23.1 


38.5 


17.6 


13.8 


6.9 


Still Enrolled 


152 34.2 


36.8 


15.8 


7.9 


5.3 


Total 


282 28.9 


37.3 


16.6 


11.0 


6.3 



TABLE 133. Percent of Community College Freshmen Indicating Perceived 

Chances of Attaining What They Would Like by Dropping Out and 
Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Perceive chance as 

Excellent Good Fair Poor 



. 


N 


Percent 


Percent 


. Percent 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


140 


17.9 


54.3 


15.7 


4.3 


Still Enrolled 


161 


18.6 


53.4 


16.8 


6.2 


Total 


301 


18.2 


53.8 


16.5 


5.3 
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Technical Institute; A slightly different picture 
emerges for technical institute respondents, as presented 
in Table 134 as compared with Table 130. For drop-outs 
the 7 percent decrease in the proportions expecting a job 
consistent with curriculum (39.1 percent) to preferring a 
job consistent with curriculum (32.5) seems to appear as 
a preference for job advancement by more education (from 
28.5 expected to 37.4 percent preferred) and other cate- 
gories involving marriage. For students still enrolled, 
the decrease of 5 percent from expecting a job consistent 
with curriculum (38.7) to preferring a job consistent with 
curriculum (33.1 percent) seems to appear as slight in- 
creases in preferences for job advancement through more 
education, a job different from curriculum and marriage 
only. The fact reported earlier that women were dispro- 
portionately represented in students still enrolled may 
be a partial explanation. 

Over 70 percent of drop-outs and 74 percent of 
those still enrolled rated chances of attaining what they 
v^ould like as excellent or good. Of drop-outs, 18 percent 
rated their chances as fair as compared to 13.6 percent of 
those still enrolled; and 3.1 percent rated chances as 
poor as compared to 4.9 percent of those still enrolled. 

For all categories of drop-outs and still enrolled, at 
both schools, the proportions rating chances as excellent 
was 23 to 30 percent for attaining expectations and dropped 
to between 16 and 21 percent for rating chances of attain- 
ing preferences as excellent. 

In sum, variations between drop-outs and those still 
enrolled were very slight in terms of expectations and 
preferences, optimism or pessimism. Slight differences 
occurring between institutions suggested a lower proportion 
of drop-outs from the community college viewed a job con- 
sistent with the curriculum as preferred, than did those j 

still enrolled. Further slight variations suggest that 
community college respondents in both categories, at time 
of entrance, were more oriented toward job advancement ] 

through more education and expected this during a five | 

year period. Lower proportions of technical institute | 

students expected it, but increased proportions specified 
it as preferred . 

Valuing Occupational .Advancement 

Since the focus of this study was on students in 
occupational curricula, in a community college and techni- 
cal institute, it was thought that the value placed on 
occupational advancement might be significantly related to 
choosing to study in a commionity college or technical in- 
stitute as well as to dropping out or completing the pro- 
gram. In addition to questions relative to expectations 
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TABLE 134. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating What 
They Would Like to be Doing Five Years Later by Dropping 
Out or Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Would Like 







Job Consis- 
tent With 
CurriculuiTi 


Job Advance- 
ment by More 
Educat ion 


Job Differ- 
ent From 
Curriculum 


Marriage 
Plus Marriage 
Job Onlv 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Dropped 


Out 


302 


32.5 


37.4 


14.6 


9.9 


5.6 


Still 


Enrolled 


157 


33.1 


26.8 


15.9 


14.6 


9.6 


Total 


459 


32.6 


33.9 


15.0 


11.5 


7.0 



otal N responding on which percents were computed. 



TABLE 135. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Indicating Perceived 
Chances of Attaining What They Would Like By Dropping Out 
or Still Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 

Perceive Chance as 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




N 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Dropped Out 


323 


' 16.1 


54.2 


18.0 


3.1 


Still Enrolled 


162 


21.6 


53.1 


13.6 


4.9 


Total 


485 


17.9 


53.9 


16.5 


3.7 


1 

Percent less 


than 


100 indicates 


rate of no 


response. 
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and likes, plans and perceived chances of attainment, 
respondents were asked to check how important various 
considerations would be in stopping them from making an 
occupational advance. Alternative choices for each of 
the eleven considerations were: v/ould stop me? might 

stop me from making the change; would be a serious con- 
sideration but wouldn't stop me; and wouldn't matter at 
all. Analysis was limited to the last response category 
— "wouldn't matter at all". Following Reissman's logic 
that ..."because it requires the most clearly definitive 
stand by the respondent, there is some assurance that 
those who believe any item does not matter at all, are 
expressing a vnore stable commitment — one that is more 
clearly removed from any further consideration." Accord 
ing to Reissman (1953) who devised the measure, it pro- 
vides for comparisons based upon the percentages within 
each group of subjects, that reject each of the eleven 
items or consider them as desired alternatives to occu- 
pational mobility. The "level of aspiration" he conti- 
nues, "should be interpreted in terms of the relative 
ranking of the groups of the subjects or the items 
themselves rather than in terms of an absolute score." 

Results of analysis for freshmen as compared to 
fourth term students, comparisons betv/een curricula and 
institutions, and between drop-outs and those still en- 
rolled follow. 

Freshmen Compared to Fourth Term 



Total Population: Level of aspiration data were 

obtained in the Fall, 1967 from entering freshmen and again 
from fourth term students in the Spring, 1969. The vari- 
ations between these two groups could result from the 
greater selectivity of persons who remain to the fourth 
tern and also from change in actual level of aspirations. 
The reader should remember that the results reported are 
derived from measurement on two occasions and that many, 
but not necessarily all of the fourth term students had 
responded to the question twice, once as freshmen, and a 
second time approximately 1-1/2 years later. 

A comparison of responses of community college 
freshmen with those of fourth term students, found some 
variations, but did not point consistently to one valuing 
occupational advancement more than the other. Thus, we 
note that higher proportions of freshmen indicated that 
six of the eleven considerations wouldn't matter at all, 
than did fourth term students. These six considerations 
were: leaving family, leaving friends, giving up leisure, 

keeping quiet about religious views, working harder, and 
taking on more responsibility. In the remaining areas of 
endangering health, moving around the country, leaving 
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TABLE 136. Percentages Indicating Items That "Wouldn*t Matter" In a 
Possible Occupational Advance by Freshmen and Fourth Term 
Students and Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 




Freshmen 


Fourth 


Freshmen 


Fourth 






Term 




Term 


Consider at ions 




Students 




Students 


Endanger your health 


3.6 


4.4 


2.9 


.6 


Leave your family for some time 


17.4 


16.2 


12.3 


18.9 


Move around the country a lot 


37.2 


41.2 


32.2 


32.9 


Leave your community 


56.9 


63.2 


54.4 


63.1 


Leave your friends 


33.6 


27.9 


27.3 


26.8 


Give up leisure time 


42.1 


25.0 


38.6 


25.7 


Keep quiet about political views 


39.1 


41.2 


36.3 


35.7 


Keep quiet about religious views 


36>.8 


35.2 


31.2 


34.6 


Learn a new routine 


78.9 


86.8 


76.6 


84.3 


Work harder than you are now 


74.5 


64.7 


69.4 


68.7 


Take on more responsibility 


68.8 


66.1 


62.7 


62.0 


Total number of cases 


304 


68 


487 


179 



community, keeping quiet about political views, learn 
a new routine, the proportions of fourth term students 
exceeded those of freshmen. Health, family, friends, and 
religious views appeared to be relatively strong values 
competing with occupational advancement for both groups. 

Use of leisure was important also to fourth term students, 
and considerably less so to freshmen. (Tat)le 136) . 

With respondents in the technical institute, pro- 
portions of freshmen exceeded that of fourth term students 
in six areas which are: health, leaving friends, giving 

up leisure, keeping quiet about political views, working 
harder, and assuming more responsibility. In the remaining 
five areas proportions of fourth term students exceeded 
freshmen. For both groups at the technical institute, 
health, leaving family, moving around the country, leaving 
friends, giving up leisure, political and religious views 
were quite competitive with the value of occupational 
advancement. 

Comparing community college freshmen with technical 
institute freshmen, higher proportions of community college 
freshmen indicated each of the eleven considerations wouldn't 
matter than did technical institute freshmen. Comparing 
fourth term students in both schools a higher proportion of 
community college students indicated that eight of the 
eleven considerations wouldn't matter than did those in the 
technical institute. 
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These data suggest that coranunity college students 
both as freshmen and fourth term students placed greater 
value on occupational advancement than those in the tech- 
nical institute, for though proportional differences were 
small in a number of comparisons, the consistency In 
direction was evident. 

Specific Curricula: Comparing business administra- 

tion respondents within the community college as freshmen 
and as fourth term students, the proportion of fourth term 
students exceeded that for freshmen for seven of the eleven 
areas, i.e^, health, leaving family, moving around the ; 

country, leaving community, leaving friends, learning a new 
routine, and taking on more responsibility. The degree of 
proportional variation as noted in Table 137 ranged from | 

slight to sizeable differences. j 

j 

Similar comparisons for business administration 
respondents at the technical institute showed fourth term 
students having higher proportions indicating eight of the j 

eleven areas wouldn't matter, as compared to freshmen. i 

1 

Thus for both schools, business administration re- j 

spondents in the fourth term appeared more committed to < 

occupational advancement than as freshmen. ! 

?] 

i 



TABLE 137. Percentage of Business Administration Respondents Indicating 
Items That "Wouldn't Matter"in a Possible Occupational 
Advance By Freshmen and Fourth Term Students and Institution. 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 




Freshmen 


Fourth 


Freshmen 


Fourth 






Term 




Term 


Considerations 




Students 




Students 


Endanger your health 


3.1 


7.1 


4.2 




Leave your family for some time 


20.6 


21.5 


14.9 


20.4 


Move around the country a lot 


36.6 


71.5 


33.3 


45.4 


Leave your community 


55.7 


85.7 


51.8 


63.6 


Leave your friends 


34.4 


50.0 


23.2 


25.0 


Give up leisure time 


39.7 


14.2 


39.9 


25.0 


Keep quiet about political views 


35.9 


35.7 


31.0 


27.2 


Keep quiet abour religious views 


32.8 


28.5 


' 32.7 


36.3 


Learn a new routine 


72.5 


78.5 


73.2 


79.5 


Work harder than you are now 


72.3 


50.0 


67.9 


77.3 


Take on more responsibility 


70.2 


71.4 


64.3 


86.4 


Total number of cases 


304 


14 


485 


44 
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Comparing community college business administration 
freshmen with technical institute freshmen, the proportions 
of the former exceeded the latter for sight of the eleven 
areas. A comparison of fourth term students, showed higher 
proportions of those in the community college indicating 
six of the eleven areas wouldn't matter than did fourth 
term technical institute respondents. The low rate of re- 
sponse for fourth term business administration students at 
the community college requires these results be viewed as 
purely suggestive. 

For respondents in the electrical technology curri- 
culum, community college freshmen had a higher proportion 
in seven of the eleven areas indicating that it "wouldn't 
matter" than did fourth term students. This did not hold 
for technical institute respondents, with fourth term 
students having higher proportions for nine of the eleven 
areas. 



Comparing community college and technical institute 
electrical technology freshmen, those in the community 
college consistently for ten of the eleven areas had higher 
proportions indicating that each area wouldn't matter. 
Comparing fourth term students in the two schools, the 
reverse pattern was evident with those in the technical 
institute exceeding those in the community college in seven 
of the eleven areas. In brief, of all four categories, 
freshmen entering electrical technology at the community 

TABLE 138. Percentage of Electrical Technology Respondents Indicating 
Items "Wouldn't Matter" in a Possible Occupational Advance 
By Freshmen and Fourth Term Students and Institution 



Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Freshmen Fourth 


Freshmen 


Fourth 


Term 




Term 



Considerations 




Students 




Students 


Endanger your health 


2.3 




4.7 


2.9 


Leave your family for some time 


23.3 


25.0 


17.0 


23.5 


Move around the country a lot 


48.8 


37.5 


28.3 


41.1 


Leave yowr community 


69.8 


62.5 


56.6 


61.7 


Leave your friends 


41.9 


12.5 


23.6 


32.3 


Give up leisure time 


39.5 




31.1 


32.3 


Keep quiet about political views 


48.8 


50.0 


38.7 


44.1 


Keep quiet abour religious views 


58.1 


62.5 


35.8 


41.1 


Learn a new routine 


72.1 


75.0 


71.7 


85.2 


Work harder than you are now 


69.8 


62.5 


66.0. 


64.7 


Take on more Responsibility 


65.1 


50.0 


58.1 


64.7 


Total number of cases 


43 


8 


106 


34 



200 
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college seemed to have the largest proportion committed 
to occupational advancement, with fourth term technical 
institute students being second. 

Comparison of nurse student respondents showed the 
proportion of community college freshmen exceeded the pro'- 
portion of fourth term students on seven of the eleven 
areas. For those in the technical institute proportions 
of freshmen exceeded proportions of fourth term students 
in nine areas. Comparing freshmen to freshmen, community 
college freshmen exceeded technical institute freshmen in 
six areas; while proportions of community college fourth 
term respondents exceeded those in the technical institute 
in nine areas. The variation in age in nurse students in 
the two schools with those in the community college being 
older, may be a factor which influenced the direction of 
greater commitment to occupational advancement indicated 
for the community college groups. 

For secretarial science respondents, freshmen in 
the community college had higher proportions than fourth 
term students in six of the eleven areas; for technical 
institute respondents, fourth term students had higher 
proportions in six areas than did freshmen. Comparing 
freshmen between schools, community college freshmen had 
higher proportions in nine areas as compared to those in 



TABLE 139. Percentage of Nurse Students Indicating Items "Wouldn't 
Matter" In a Possible Occupational Advance by Freshmen 
and Fourth Term Students and Institution. 



Considerations 

Endanger your health 

Leave your family for some time 

Move around the country a lot 

Leave your community 

Leave your friends 

Give, up leisure time 

Keep quiet about political views 

Keep quiet about religious views 

Learn a new routine 

Work harder than you are now 

Take on more responsibility 



Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Freshmen 


Fourth 


Freshmen 


Fourth 




Term 




Term 




Students 




Students 


7.1 


6.3 


1.8 




14.3 


9.4 


8.9 


22.2 


31.0 


31.3 


42.9 


25.9 


50.0 


53.1 


58.9 


51.8 


38.1 


28.1 


37.5 


29.5 


45.2 


34.3 


46.4 


14.8 


40.5 


31.2 


41.1 


25.9 


38.1 


31.2 


25.0 


29.6 


88.1 


96.8 


89.3 


85.1 


85.4 


75.0 


78,6 


66 .6 


71.4 


71.8 


66.1 


29.6 



Total number of cases 



42 



32 



56 



27 
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TABLE 140. Percentage o£ Secretarial Science Students? Indicating Items 
"Wouldn*t Matter*' In a Possible Occupational Advance by 
Freshmen and Fourth Term Students and Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 






Fourth 




Fourth 


Considerations 


Freshmen 


Term 


Freshmen 


Term 






Students 




Students 


Endanger your health 


3.4 




.6 




Leave your family for some time 


11.4 


21.5 


7.6 


14.8 


Move around the country a lot 


35.2 


35.7 


29.9 


24.3 


Leave your community 


55.7 


64.2 


54.1 


67.5 


Leave your friends 


26.1 


14.2 


30.6 


24.3 


Give up leisure time 


45.5 


28.5 


39.5 


27.0 


Keep quiet about political views 


38.6 


64.3 


38.9 


40.5 


Keep quiet about religious views 


31.8 


35.7 


28.7 


32.4 


Learn a new routine 


87.5 


78.5 


79.0 


86.4 


Work Harder than you are now 


75.0 


57.1 


69.4 


66.2 


Take on more responsibility 


67.0 


57.1 


62.8 


66.2 


Total number of cases 


88 


14 


156 


74 



the technical institute. For fourth term students, pro- 
portions of the community college students exceeded those 
of technical institute students in leaving family, moving 
around the country, giving up leisure, keeping quiet about 
political views, and religious views. While proportions 
of technical institute students exceeded those of the com- 
munity college in the areas of leaving community, friends, 
learning new routine, working harder, and taking on more 
responsibility . 

Drop-Outs and Still-Enrolled 

Responses of freshmen were dichotomized on the 
basis of dropping out of the program or continuing until 
the fourth term. The results are reported in Table 141. 

A comparison showed that the proportion of community 
college drop-outs exceeded those of students enrolled for 
ten of the eleven areas designated as "wouldn't matter". 

The single exception occurred for keeping quiet about 
religious views where 37.3 percent of those still enrolled 
indicated it wouldn't matter as contrast to 37.1 percent 
of drop-outs. Thus suggesting higher commitment to occu- 
pational advancement for drop-outs. 

For technical institute respondents, proportions of 
those still enrolled exceeded that of drop-outs in these 
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TABLE 141. Percentage Indicating Items That "Wouldn’t Matter" in a 

Possible Occupational Advance by Still Enrolled or Dropping 
Out and Institution 



Considerations 

Endanger your health 

Leave your family for some time 

Move around the country a lot 

Leave your community 

Leave your friends 

Give up leisure time 

Keep quiet about political views 

Keep quiet about religious views 

Learn a new routine 

Work harder than you are now 

Take on more responsibility 



Community College Technical Institute 
Still Dropped Still Dropped 



Enrolled 


Out 


Enrolled 


Out 


3.1 


4.3 


3.1 


2.8 


16.1 


18.6 


9.9 


13.6 


36.0 


39.3 


30.2 


32.8 


52.2 


62.1 


51.9 


55.4 


28.6 


39.3 


30.2 


26.0 


37.9 


47.1 


36.4 


39.6 


37.3 


42.1 


37.7 


35.9 


37.3 


37.1 


29.6 


32.3 


75.8 


82.9 


79.0 


75.5 


70.6 


78.4 


72.2 


68.1 


65.6 


72.1 


64.6 


61.2 



Total number of cases 161 140 162 323 



six areas: health, leaving friends, keeping quiet about 

political views, learning a new routine, working harder 
and taking on more responsibility. 

Percentage variations between drop-outs and still- 
enrolled were larger more frequently for community college 
respondents than for technical institute respondents. 

Pre-Test Compared to Post-Test 

Data on levels of aspiration, in terms of the impor- 
tance of occupational advancement obtained in the 1967 data 
collection were compared with data obtained in 1969 for the 
same respondents. As stated previously, due to the fact 
that some respondents did not complete all portions of the 
questionnaire the N varies between pre-test and post-test. 

In the case of occupational advancement data the discrepancy 
was largest for technical institute students enrolled in 
business administration and electrical technology. 

The results for total populations in both schools 
are reported in Table 142'. 

Total Population: Within the community college, 

the proportions indicating specific considerations would 
not matter in a possible occupational advance were consis- 
tently lower on the post-test, indicating decreased commit- 
ment to occupational advancement for a number of students. 
The difference in proportions ranged from 24.6 to 1.3. 
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TABI£ 142. Percentages Indicating Items ”Wouldn*t Matter*' In a Possible 

Occupational Advance On Pre-Test and Post-Test by Institution 

Community College Technical Institute 



Cons Ider at ions 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Pre-Test 


Post- 


“Test 


Endanger your health 


4. 


2.7 


2.4 


< 


.6 


Leave your family for some time 


17.6 


9.3 


10.2 


15. 


.7 


Move around the country a lot 


32.4 


29.3 


33.7 


31. 


.3 


Leave your community 


54.1 


46.7 


52.4 


57. 


.8 


Leave your friends 


23.0 


20.0 


32.5 


22, 


.9 


Give up leisure time 


41.9 


17.3 


37.3 


22. 


.9 


Keep quiet about political views 


40.5 


34.7 


34.9 


33 . 


.7 


Keep quiet about religious views 


41.9 


26.7 


31.3 


31, 


.3 


Learn a new routine 


81.1 


62.7 


81.3 


78. 


.3 


Work harder than you are 


67.6 


45.3 


68.7 


64, 


.5 


Take on more responsibility 


62.2 


49.3 


66,9 


57, 


.0 


Total number of cases 


74 


75 


166 


166 





The largest proportional difference was from 41.9 percent 
on the pre-test indicating giving up leisure wouldn't 
matter, to 17.3 giving this response on the post-test. 

The second largest difference occurred for the "work 
harder than you are" category, in the pre-test 67.6 per- 
cent responded "wouldn't matter" whereas 45.3 percent did 
so on the post-test. 

Within the technical institute, a lower proportion 
responded "wouldn't matter" on the post-test to eight of 
the eleven considerations than had so responded on the 
pre-test. In areas of family, community, religious views, 
proportions increased or remained the same. Differences 
in proportipns ranged from 14.4 to 1.2. Proportional 
variations between pre-test and post-test for community 
college respondents were larger than were those for tech- 
nical institute respondents, on an item for item comparison. 

In sum, the data indicated that with several excep- 
tions for technical institute students, commitment to 
occupational advancement was characteristic of lower pro- 
portions of respondents in both schools near the completion 
of the occupational program. It should be noted that where- 
as community college freshmen respondents in slightly larger 
proportions more frequently indicated commitment to occupa- 
tional advancement, results on the post- test show a reversal. 
The proportions of technical institute students responding 
"wouldn't matter" exceeded that of community college students 
on eight of the eleven items. Differences of proportions 
ranged from 19.2 to 1.0. 
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TABXE 143. Percentage of Business Administration Students Indicating 
Item "Wouldn*t Matter"in Possible Occupational Advance 
On Pre-Test and Post-Test by Institution 







Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Considerations 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Endanger your health 




8.7 


4.3 


4.9 




Leave your family for some 


time 


26.1 


4.3 


12.2 


14.7 


Move around the country a 


lot 


43.5 


34.8 


34.1 


44.1 


Leave your community 




56.5 


43.5 


46.3 


61.8 


Leave your friends 




17.4 


26.1 


26.8 


17.6 


Give up leisure time 




39.1 


8.7 


39.0 


17.6 


Keep quiet about political 


views 


30.4 


17.4 


29.3 


26.5 


Keep quiet about religious 


views 


43.5 


13.0 


31.7 


32.4 


Learn a new routine 




69.6 


43.5 


82.9 


70.6 


Work harder than you are 




60.9 


26.1 


58.5 


70.6 


Take on more responsibility 


47.8 


39.1 


61.0 


64.7 


Total number of cases 




23 


23 


41 


34 



Specific Curricula: Business Administration. 

Among business administration students in the community 
college, proportions indicating high commitment to occu- 
pational advancement decreased from the pre-test to the 
post-test in ten of the eleven areas. The one area ex- 
cepted was that of leaving friends, where proportions 
increased from 17.4 percent in the pre-test to 26.1 per- 
cent in the post-test indicating "wouldn't matter". 
Differences in proportions ranged from 34.8 to 4.4. 

With technical institute students, proportions 
with high commitment to occupational advancement in- 
creased for six of the eleven categories between pre- 
test and post- test. On the post- test, lower proportions 
indicated that endangering health, leaving friends, 
giving up leisure, keeping quiet about political views 
and learning a new routine wouldn't matter. Differences 
in proportions were generally lower than were differences 
for coiramanity college students and ranged between 21,4 
and . 7 percent . 

A comparison of post-test results for business 
administration students in the two schools, showed that 
proportions v/ith high commitment to occupational advance- 
ment in the technical institute exceeded proportions in 
the community college with similar commitment, for nine 
of the eleven items. With differences ranging from 27.1 
to 4.3 percent. 
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TABLE 14A. Percentage of Electrical Technology Students Indicating 
Item 'Wouldn't Matter "in Occupational Advance on Pre-Test 
and Post -Test by Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Considerations 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Endanger your health 








2.9 


Leave your family for some time 


22.2 


22.2 


7.7 




Move around the country a lot 


33.3 


33.3 


26.9 


38.2 


Leave your community 


66.7 


55.6 


SO.O 


55.9 


Leave your friends 


22.2 


11.1 


23.1 


29.4 


Give up leisure time 


44.4 




23.1 


26.5 


Keep quiet about political views 


44.4 


44.4 


19.2 


41.2 


Keep quiet about religious views 


55.6 


55.6 


20.8 


38.2 


Learn a new routine 


88.9 


66.7 


61.5 


79.4 


Work harder than you are 


55.6 


55.6 


61.5 


58.8 


Take on more responsibility 


66.7 


44.4 


57.7 


58.8 


Total number of cases 


9 


9 


26 


34 


Electrical Technology 


: The 


proportions of electri- 



cal technology students within the community college com- 
mitted to occupational advancement remained the same for 
six of the eleven items and decreased for the remaining 
five. Differences in prsoportions from pre-test to post- 
test ranged from 44.4 to 11.1 percent. The largest de- 
crease occurred for the item of giving up leisure time. 

For technical institute students in this curriculum, 
the proportions increased for ten of the eleven items. 

The proportions decreased from 61.5 percent to 58.8 per- 
cent on the item "work harder than you are". Increases in 
proportions ranged from 22 percent to 1.1 percent. 

Comparing students from both schools, on the ^st- 
test, proportions of electrical technology students in the 
techniccil institute exceeded the proportions from the com- 
munity college for eight of the eleven areas. Differences 
in proportions ranged from 18 percent to .3 percent. In 
sum, generally larger proportions of community college 
students expressed high commitment to occupational advance- 
ment oh the pre-test than technical institute students. 

The direction was reversed on the post-test with the pro- 
portions, so committed, in the technical institute exceed- 
ing the proportions in the community college. 

Nursing: Comparison of pre-test and post-test 

results for community college nurse students showed a 
decrease in proportions committed to occupational advance- 
ment for nine of the eleven items. Differences in propor- 
tions ranged from 26.5 percent to .2 percent. The single 












TABLE 145. Percentage of Nurse Students Indicating Item^Wouldn’t 

Matter "in Occupational Adv^'nce on Pre-Test and Post-Test 
By Institution 



Considerations 

Endanger your health 

Leave your family for some time 

Move around the country a lot 

Leave your community 

Leave your friends 

Give up leisure time 

Keep quiet about political views 

Keep quiet about religious views 

Learn a, new routine 

Work harder than you are 

Take on more responsibility 



Community College Technical Inst itute 
Pre-Test Post -Test Pre-Test Post -Test 



4.0 


3.8 


3.6 




8.0 


3.8 


10.8 


22.2 


32.0 


26.9 


35.7 


25.9 


48.0 


50.0 


57.1 


48.1 


32.0 


26.9 


42.9 


25.9 


44.0 


30.8 


46.4 


14.8 


32.0 


34.6 


42.9 


22.2 


36.0 


26.9 


25.0 


25.9 


88.0 


80.8 


92.9 


77.8 


88.0 


61.5 


78.6 


66.7 


80.0 


65.4 


67.9 


30.8 



Total number of cases 25 26 28 27 



largest decrease was the item "work harder than you are" 
from 88 percent on the pre-test to 61.5 percent on the 
post-test . 

A similar comparison for the technical institute 
nurse students showed decreases in proportions committed 
to occupational advancement for nine of the eleven areas 
also. Differences ranged from 37.1 to .9 percent. The 
single largest decrease was for the item "take on more 
responsibility" and second largest was "giving up leisure 
time" . 



A comparison of post- test results for both schools, 
showed proportions of community college nurse students 
exceeding proportions in the technical institute for nine 
of the eleven items. Differences in proportions ranged 
from 34.6 to 1 percent. Only in the areas of "leave your 
family for some time" and "work harder than you are" did 
proportions of technical institute students exceed those 
in the community college. These departures from the pat- 
tern seem understandable in view of the fact that larger 
proportions of nurse students in the community college 
were married and had children than those in the technical 
institute. 



Secretarial Science: Comparison of pre-test and 

post-test scores for secretarial science students in the 
community college, showed decreases in proportions com- 
mitted to occupational advancement in eight of the eleven 
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TABLE 146. Percentage of Secretarial Science Students Indicating 

Item'Wouldn*t Matter "in Occupational Advance on Pre-Test 
And Post -Test by Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 


Cons iderat ions 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Pre-Test 


Post -Test 


Endanger your health 






1.4 




Leave your family for some time 


17.6 


17.6 


9.9 


11.3 


Move around the country a lot 


17.6 


23.5 


35.2 


23.9 


Leave your community 


52.9 


41.2 


54.9 


60.6 


Leave your friends 


17.6 


5.9 


35.2 


21.1 


Give up leisure time 


41.2 


17.6 


38.0 


26.8 


Keep quiet about political views 


64.7 


52.9 


40.8 


38.0 


Keep quiet about religious views 


41.2 


29.4 


33.8 


29.6 


Learn a new routine 


82.4 


58.8 


83.1 


81.7 


Work harder than you are 


52.9 


41.2 


73.2 


63.4 


Take on more responsibility 


52.9 


41.2 


73.2 


62.0 


Total number of cases 


17 


17 


71 


71 



areas, remained constant in two areas and increased in one. 
Decreases ranged from 23.6 to 11.7 percent; the increase 
was 5.9 percent in the area of "move around the country a 
lot". "Giving up leisure time" and "learning a new routine" 
were the areas of greatest decrease. 

Results of a similar comparison for secretarial 
science students in the technical institute showed decreases 
in proportions from pxe-test to post-test in nine of the 
eleven areas. In the two areas of "leave your family for 
some time" and "leave your community" proportions increased 
from the pre-test to post- test. Decreases ranged from 14.1 
to 1.4 percent. Increases were 5.7 and 1.4 percent. The 
single largest decrease occurred for the item "leave your 
friends". 

Comparing results of post-tests for each school, 
proportions of technical institute secretarial science 
students exceeded those in the comraunity college in eight 
of the eleven areas, were less in two areas and the same 
in one|. Differences in proportions ranged from 22.9 to 
.2 percent, with the largest proportional differences 
occurring for "learning a new routine";, "v;ork harder than 
you are", and "take on more responsibility". Thus, pro- 
portional variations in the pre-test, showing higher pro- 
portions of technical institute students to be committed 
to advancement, were maintained and somewhat increased on 
post-test results. 



















In conclusion, for the selected pre-test - post-test 
population, with the exception of the nurse students, pro- 
portions of technical institute students indicating high 
commitment to occupational advancement generally exceeded 
the proportions of community college students so committed. 
The pattern was less pronounced for students in the elec- 
trical technology curriculum. The areas of health, family, 
friends, and leisure tended most consistently to appear as 
strongly competitive with occupational advancement as a 
value. 



Risk-Taking Propensity 

Advancement within an occupation is usually associ- 
ated with increased responsibility and decision-making. 
Williams (1960) in a study of risk-taking propensities 
found that as the level of job increased, i.e., from a 
personal perspective, occupational advcin cement, risk-taking 
scores tended to increase also. Whether persons who advance 
tend generally to be risk- takers or whether as persons 
advance the propensity to take risks increases remains a 
question. However, Williams stated the conceptual framework 
for developing the scale in these words; 

"... a person's orientation toward taking risks 
has been and will be referred to in terms of his 
propensity to take risks. The concept of pro- 
pensity implies a potential inclination for or 
attraction to certain activities and goals. 

Propensity refers to an underlying and pervasive 
frame of reference.... seen as a fixed and rather 
permanent orientation... assumed... (to be) a 
major facet of the individual's personality..." 
(Williams, 1960) . 

Within the context of this exploratory study, risk- 
taking propensity as a variable was included and constitutes 
an extension of measuring commitment to occupational ad- 
vancement. Where the Reissman scale measures commitment in 
relation to potentially competitive values, the risk-taking 
propensity scale focuses on the preferences for job situa- 
tions which require risk — and in the broader perspective 
characterize advancement or higher level jobs. 

The question to be answered then, "Do students in 
the two institutions and in the four curricula differ sig- 
nificantly on this varicible?" The scale consists of eight 
items with forced choice between two possible responses. 

One of the two responses expresses a propensity for taking 
risks; the second expresses seeking security. (See Appen- 
dix) . 
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The scale was developed using Guttman scaling pro- 
cedures and met generally accepted scaling standards, with 
a reproducibility coefficient for two independent samples 
of 100 studied by Williams of .89 and .91. The risk-taking 
propensity scale is scored by giving 1 point for each risk- 
taking alternative selected. The total score is a summa- 
tion of each point, with the highest score possible, 8, 
and the lowest 0. 

Risk-taking propensity data were analyzed in terms 
of mean scores and the proportions selecting the risk- 
taking alternative for specific items. Comparisons were 
between freshmen in the two schools, curricula in each 
school; curricula between schools, freshmen and fourth term 
students, drop-outs and those having continued; pre-test 
and post-test comparisons for those students providing 
data in 1967 and 1969. 



Freshmen 



The results of mean analysis for freshmen is repor 
ted in Table 141. As evident, mean scores for each curri 
culum and within both schools varied within . 5 of a point 
from the theoretical mean of 4, with a range from 4.24 to 
3.51. Thus in no case did the difference in means exceed 
.73. 



Comparing mean scores by curricula within the com- 
munity college, students of business administration and 
electrical technology had mean scores only slightly higher 
than nurse students and less than 1 point higher than 
secretarial science students. Within the technical insti- 
tute nurse students had the highest mean of 4.15, business 

TABLE 147. Mean Risk-Taking Scores of Freshmen by Curriculum and 
Institution 







Community College 




Technical 


Institute 


Curriculum 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business 


Administration 


127 


4.00 


1.58 


165 


4.13 


1.62 


Electrical 


Techno logy 


41 


4.24 


1.66 


104 


3.94 


1.65 


Nursing 


42 


3.95 


1.99 


55 


4.15 


1.69 


Secretarial 


Science 


85 


3.51 


1.52 


153 


3.65 


1.63 



Total Sample 
Responding 



3.88 



1.65 477 



295 



210 



3.94 



1.65 












administration ranked second with 4.13, then electrical 
technology with 3.94 and secretarial science at 3.65. 

Differences in means between the same curriculiim 
in each of the two schools ranged from .20 to .13. Dif- 
ferences in means between curricula within the community 
college ranged from .05 to .73; v/ithin the technical 
institute from .02 to .5. 

Students in the secretarial science programs con- 
sistently had the lowest mean scores with the greatest 
differences from mean scores of those in other curricula, 
ranging from .73 to .44 in the community college to .5 to 
.29 in the technical institute. 

Mean scores for all freshmen at the community 
college was 3.88, and for those at the technical institute 
3.94. On the basis of the .06 difference between means 
no significant differences existed between the two student 
populations. Responses to specific items are reported in 
Table 148, for community college students. 

The two items for which the largest proportions in 
each curricula selected the risk-taking alternative were 
"make many decisions" and "constant change". The two 
items having the second largest proportions selecting 
risk-taking alternatives were "be a great success or a 
failure" and "own direction". 

Approximately 40 to 50 percent of all curricula 
selected risk-taking alternative to final authority on 
job, and between 38 and 31 percent chose similarly on the 
item relative to having general rather than specific 
direction. Proportions choosing an "exciting but short 



TABLE 148. Percent of Community College Freshmen Selecting Risk 
Taking Alternative of Item by Curriculum 



Risk-Taking Propensity Item 

N= 


Business 
Adminis- 
trat ion 
131 


Electrical 

Technology 

43 


Nursing 

42 


Secre- 

tarial 

Scienc 

88 


Own Direction 


56.9 


62.8 


54.8 


44.3 


Many Decisions 


80.9 


79.1 


78.6 


64.8 


General Direction 


36.2 


32.6 


31.0 


38.6 


Pressed to Limits of Ability 


14.6 


16.3 


11.9 


11.4 


Am Final Authority 


48.5 


39.5 


50.0 


40.9 


Success or failure 


53.8 


67.4 


64.3 


46.6 


Constant Change 


72.3 


72.1 


81.0 


69.3 


Exciting Job 


27.1 


35.7 


23.8 


22.7 












term job over a less exciting job of longer duration 
dropped to the 20 's^ with the exception of electrical tech 
nology students which was 35.7 percent. Slightly over 15 
percent or less preferred to be pressed to the limits of 
their ability. 

Of the variations occurring among curricula the 
most pronounced and consistent was that the lowest propor- 
tion selecting risk-taking alternatives for six of the 
eight items was from secretarial science. Nurse students 
had the second lowest proportions for five of the eight 
items. Proportional differences were often slight however 
for students of business administration and electrical 
technology. Table 149 presents the results for the tech- 
nical institute. 

For technical institute respondents, although vari- 
ations did occur in percentages, the rank order of items 
in terms of the proportions selecting the risk-taking 
alternatives were much the same as for those at the com- 
munity college. 

Proportions in order of size from greatest to 
lowest were for items indicating: 1) many decisions, 

2) constant change, 3) own direction, 4) a success or 
failure, 5) final authority, 6) general directions, 

7) exciting job, and 8) pressed to the limits of ability. 
The positions of items 3 and 4 are reversals from the 
positions with community college students. An examination 
of proportions in relation to curricula did not disclose 
any pronounced patterns. 

A comparison of curricula between institutions 
found that students of business administration, electrical 
technology, and secretarial science at the technical 

TABLE 149. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen Selecting Risk 



Taking Alternative 


of Item by 


Curriculum 








Business 






Secre- 




Adminis- 


Electrical 




tarial 


Risk-Taking Propensity Item 


tration 


Technology 


Nursing 


Science 


N= 


168 


106 


56 


157 


Own Direction 


60.1 


61.3 


60.7 


47.1 


Many Decisions 


81.0 


79.2 


83.9 


57.3 


General Direction 


38.7 


33.0 


30.4 


42.0 


Pressed to limits of ability 


14.9 


28.3 


23.2 


12.7 


Am Final Authiority 


54.8 


40.6 


48.2 


52.9 


Success or Failure 


61.3 


49.1 


44.6 


40.8 


Constant Change 


67.9 


74.5 


89.3 


73.2 


Exciting Job' 


26.8 


21.2 


26.8 


29.7 
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institute had larger proportions selecting the risk-taking 
alternative for six of the eight scale items than did stu- 
dents of the same curricula in the community college. 

Nurse students at the technical institute had larger pro- 
portions selecting the risk-taking alternatives on* five of 
the eight items than did nurse students in the community 
college . 

Freshmen Compared to Fourth Terini\ Students 

Mean risk-taking scores for fourth term students, 
1969 were computed and compared with freshmen of 1967. 

Table 150 reports the results for the community 
college. 

Differences of means between freshmen and fourth 
term students at the community college responding was at 
.13 negligible. When examined in terms of different cur- 
ricula, the range of variation did not exceed .79. Where- 
as fourth term students in business administration and 
nursing had slightly higher means than freshmen, students 
in electrical technology and secretarial science had lower 
means . 



Table 151 reports the results for the technical 
institute. Differences of means for freshmen and fourth 
term students was .31. In relation to different curricula, 
the largest difference between means was .99. Mean risk- 
taking scores for fourth term technical institute students 
in business administration and electrical technology were 
higher than for freshmen in the same curricula, with the 
larger difference of .64 occurring for the electrical 
technology curriculum. 

TABLE 150. Mean Risk-Taking Scores of Freshmen and Fourth Term Students in 
Community College by Curriculum 





Freshmen 




Fourth 


Term 


Students 


Curriculum 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business Administration 


127 


4.00 


1.58 


14 


4.22 


1.48 


Electrical Technology 


41 


4.24 


1.66 


8 


3.50 


_ 1.78 


Nursing 


42 


3.95 


1.99 


32 


4.03 


1.58 


Secretarial Science 


85 


3.51 


1.52 


14 


3.43 


1.60 


Total 


295 


3.88 


1.65 


68 


4.01 


1.04 
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table 151. Mean Risk-Taking Scores of Freshmen and Fourth Term Students in 
Technical Institute by Curriculum 

Freshmen Fourth Term Students 



Curriculum 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


Business Administration 


165 


4.13 


1.62 


45 


4.47 


2.08 


Electrical Technology 


104 


3.94 


1.65 


35 


4.63 


1.46 


Nursing 


55 


4.15 


1.69 


27 


3.85 


1.66 


Secretarial Science 


153 


3.65 


1.63 


73 


3.64 


1.86 


Total 


477 


3.94 


1.65 


180 


3.63 


1.30 



Mean scores of fourth term students in nursing and 
secretarial science were lower than for freshmen, with 
differences of .30 and .01 respectively. The fact that 
the larger proportion of fourth term students were in these 
two curricula is reflected in the mean score for the total. 

A comparison of fourth term students in the two 
schools found that mean scores for technical institute stu- 
dents in each curriculum slightly exceeded the scores of 
coikmiiiity college students in the Scime curriculum, except 
for nurse students. 

Due to the limited number of fourth term students 
responding in several curricula at the community college, 
responses from business administration and electrical tech- 
nology students were combined, as were those from nurse and 
secretarial science students. Since Williams had found 
soma relationships existing between sex and risk-taking 
propensities, the decision was to combine curricula where 
the students were predominately of the same sex. 

Table 152 presents the comparison for the community 
college respondents. 

Comparing the students of business administration 
and electrical technology with freshmen, larger proportions 
indicated preferences for deciding their own direction, 
being the final authority, taking an exciting, though per- 
haps short term job, and being pressed to the limits of 
their abilities. Lower proportions than freshmen expressed 
preferences for making many decisions, having general direc- 
tions, having a job where they can be a great success or 
complete failure and experiencing constant change. 
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TABIiE 152. Percent of Conununity College Freshmen and Fourth Term 
Students Selecting Risk Taking Alternative of Item 
by Combined Curriculum 



Curricula 

Business Adminis- 
tration & Elect- Nursing & Secre- 

rical Technology tarial Science 

Risk-Taking Propensity Item Freshmen Fourth Term Freshmen Fourth Term 



N= 


174 


22 


130 


46 


Own Direction 


58.0 


63.6 


47.7 


39.1 


Many Decisions 


80.5 


59.1 


69.2 


82.6 


General Directions 


35.1 


31.8 


36.2 


32.6 


Pressed to Limits of Ability 


14.9 


22.7 


11.5 


23,8 


Am Final Authority 


45.9 


63.6 


43.8 


56.5 


Success of Failure 


56.9 


50.0 


52.3 


54.3 


Constant Change 


71.8 


63.6 


73.1 


84.8 


Exciting Job 


28,7 


45,5 


23.1 


34.8 



A comparison of nurse and secretarial science stu- 
dents found that larger proportions of fourth term students 
preferred making many decisions, being the final authority, 
experiencing constant change, opportunity to be a success 
or failure, and exciting job, and being pressed to limits 
of ability than did freshmen in the same curriculum. Lower 
proportions, however, preferred deciding their own direc- 
tions . 



Table 153 presents comparable data for the technical 
institute. 

TABLE 153. Percent of Technical Institute Freshmen and Fourth Term 
Students Selecting Risk Taking Alternative of Item by 
Combined Curriculum 

Curricula 

Business Adminis- 
tration & Elect- Nursing & Secre- 

trical Technology tarial Science 

Risk Taking Propensity Item Freshmen Fourth Term Freshmen Fourth Term 



N= 


274 


80 


213 


101 


Own Direction 


60.6 


65.0 


50.7 


43.6 


Many Decisions 


80.3 


82.5 


64.3 


64.4 


General Directions 


36.5 


60.0 


39.0 


37.6 


Pressed to Limits of Ability 


20.1 


31,2 


20.2 


12.9 


Am Final Authority 


49,3 


56.3 


51.6 


51,5 


Success or Failure 


56.6 


56.3 


41.8 


40.6 


Constant Change 


70.4 


83.7 


77.5 


80.2 


Exciting Job 


24,5 


37.0 


28.6 


44.6 
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Comparing fourth term business administration and 
electrical technology students at the technical institute 
with freshmen, it was found that larger proportions pre- 
ferred the risk-taking alternative bn seven of the eight 
items that had freshmen. The one exception was the item 
for opportunity of great success or complete failure, 
where proportions varied only ,3 and favored freshmen. 

Comparing fourth term students in these two curri- 
cula with fourth term students in comparable curriculum 
in the community college, proportions of technical insti- 
tute students selecting risk-taking alternatives exceeded 
that of the community college for six of the eight items, 
with the highest difference being 28 percent and the lowest 
1.4. 



A comparison of technical institute fourth term 
nurse and secretarial science students with freshmen found 
lower proportions preferring risk-taking alternatives on 
five of the eight items. Higher proportions of fourth 
term students than freshmen preferred constant change and 
an exciting job. 

Comparing fourth terra students in these combined 
curricula between institutions, higher proportions of com- 
munity college students selected risk-taking alternatives 
on five of the eight items. Differences between propor- 
tions ranged from 17.2 to 4.5. Larger proportions of 
technical institute students preferred deciding own direc- 
tion, taking general directions, and an exciting job. 

Freshmen; Drop-Outs and Still-Enrolled 



Freshmen responses to risk-taking propensity items 
were categorized on the basis of whether the student 
dropped out of the curriculum or had continued in the cur- 
riculum and was still enrolled during the fourth term. 

Table 154 presents the results for community college 
respondents . 

Differences in proportions between drop-outs and 
those still enrolled ranged from 10 percent to 1-1/2 per- 
cent. On five of the eight items the proportions of stu- 
dents still enrolled choosing the risk-taking alternative 
exceeded the proportion of drop-outs . 

Table 155 presents the results for technical insti- 
tute drop-outs and those still enrolled. 

Differences in proportions ranged from 5.1 to .1 
between the two categories. Proportions of drop-outs 
choosing the risk-taking alternative were larger than for 
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TABLE 154. 



Percent of Community College Freshmen Selecting Risk- 
Taking Alternative of Item by Dropping Out and Still 
Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 





Dropped Out 


Still En: 


Risk Taking Propensity Item 


N= 140 


160 


Own Direction 


51.4 


56.3 


Many Decisions 


80.7 


71.4 


General direction 


41.4 


31.3 


Pressed to limits of ability 


12.9 


14.4 


Am final authority 


42.9 


48.1 


Success or failure 


57.9 


53.1 


Constant change 


71.4 


73.8 


Exciting Job 


24.5 


28.9 



TABLE 155 9 Percent of Technictii Institute Freshmen Selecting Risk- 
Taking Alternative of Item by Dropping Out and Still 
Enrolled in Curricula During Fourth Term 





Dropped Out 


Still Enrolled 


Risk Taking Propensity Item 


N= 323 




162 


Own Direction 


57.3 




53.7 


Many decisions 


74.9 




69.8 


General direction 


37.2 




38.9 


Pressed to limits of ability 


18.9 




16.7 


Am final authority 


50.8 




50.0 


Success or failure 


50.2 




50.0 


Constant change 


73o4 




73.5 


Exciting job 


25.5 




27.5 


those still enrolled on 5 


of the eight 


items. Drop-outs 


did not appear to differ significantly 


in 


risk-taking pro- 


pensity from freshmen who 


continued to 


the 


fourth term. 



Pre-Test and Post-Test 



Risk-taking data were analyzed for freshmen who had 
in their fourth term, 18 months later, provided data for 
tlie study. The pre-test and post-test results were for 
groups composed in large part of the same respondents. 
VJhere some data were not complete on either the pre-test 
or post-test for a specific respondent, the number in each 
category differs. Thus two community college respondents 
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did not complete the risk-taking scale as freshmen but did 
as fourth term students. The processing was such, that 
limited resources precluded removing cases which had in- 
complete data on some variables. 



Table 156 presents the results of this analysis. 



TABUS 156. Percent Selecting Risk-Taking Alternative of Item on 
Pre-Test and Post-Test by Institution 





Community College 


Technical 


Institute 




Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Risk-Taking Propensity Item 


N= 73 


75 


166 


160 


Own Direction 


55.4 


34.7 


46.4 


49.4 


Many decisions 


67.6 


52.0 


65.7 


66.9 


General direction 


29.7 


24. 0 


39.2 


42.2 


Pressed to limits of ability 


10.8 


18.7 


17.5 


18.7 


Am final authority 


48.6 


37.3 


47.6 


49.4 


Success of failure 


50.0 


34.7 


48.2 


44.0 


Constant change 


70.3 


50.7 


73.5 


75.3 


Exciting job 


28.8 


25.3 


25.2 


38.6 



Differences in proportions selecting risk-taking 
alternatives on the pre-test as compared to the post-test 
ranged from 20.7 to 3.5 percent for community college re- 
spondents, and from 13.4 to 1.2 percent for technical 
institute respondents. For community college respondents, 
differences in proportions for 7 of the 8 items were in 
the direction of higher proportions selecting risk-taking 
alternatives on the pre-test than on the post-test, thus 
indicating r. decrease in risk-taking propensity. The 
direction was reversed for technical institute students 
where differences in proportions tended to be smaller, 
but were in the direction of higher proportions selecting 
risk-taking alternatives on the post- test than on the pre- 
test. There was only one departure from this, which was 
for item six. Risk-taking propensities for technical 
institute students appeared to have increased slightly. 

Comparing post-test results from respondents in 
the two schools, of those in the technical institute, 
consistently, for 7 of the 8 items, higher proportions 
selected risk-taking alternatives than did community 
college respondents. 

A comparison of pre-test and post-test results by 
curriculum indicated that the direction of change is not 
uniform for each curriculum in each institution. 
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Tables 157 and 158 present results for each insti- 
tution by curriculum. Table 159 summarizes the direction 
of change, disregarding the extent, by curriculum and 
institution . 

As can be noted, for various curricula in the com- 
m.unity college, the trend for decreasing proportions 
selecting the risk-taking alternative on the post-test was 
more pronounced for business administration (one increase, 
and one no change, to six decreases), secretarial science, 
(two, no changes and six decreases) and nursing (two in- 
creases, six decreases) . Students of electrical technology 
differed, in that for three items, there were no changes; 
for three items, there were increases; and for two items 
only were there decreases in proportions , 

Relative to students of each curricula in the tech- 
nical institute, the trend for proportions to increase from 
pre-test to post-test was most pronounced in business admin- 
istration (decreased on one item; increased on seven) , 
electrical technology (decreased on two items, and increased 
on six) , and secretarial science (decreased on three items 
and increased on five) . For nurse students the direction 
of change was counter to that in other curricula, with de- 
creases in proportions for six of the eight items, and in- 
creases for the remaining two. 

In conclusion, students in both schools and in all 
curricula had mean scores within .5 of a point either above 
or below the theoretical mean of 4 . 

On the basis of mean risk-taking propensity scores, 
freshmen entering the community college did not differ sig- 
nificantly from those entering the technical institute. 
Comparisons between freslTmen mean scores and mean scores 
of fourth term students approximately 18 months later, in- 
dicated only slight variations in means. From an item 
analysis of proportional variations between freshmen drop- 
ping out and .freshmen continuing , it was concluded that 
these two groups did not differ significantly on the vari- 
able of risk-taking. 

Results of analysis of pre-test and post-test data 
on an item by item basis, indicated a decrease in risk- 
taking propensity among community college respondents on 7 
of the 8 items; and slight increarses on 7 of the 8 items 
for technical institute students. Analysis of direction 
of change by curriculum and institution showed that the 
direction of change for students of electrical technology 
in the community college was counter to the direction for 
other curricula. In the technical institute the direction 
of change for nurse students was counter to that of the 
other three curricula. 
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TABLE 159. Summary of Direction of Differences in Percentages Selecting 
Risk-Taking Alternatives on the Pre-Test (1967) as Compared 
to Post-Test (1969) by Curriculum and Institution 



Risk Taking Item 



Business 






Adminis- 


Electrical 




tration 


Technology 


Nursing 


CG TI 


CC TI 


CC TI 



Secre- 
tarial 
Science 
CC TI 



Own direction 
Many decisions 
General direction 
Pressed to limits 
of abilities 
Am final authority 
Success or failure 
Constant change 
Exciting job 



0 



+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 



0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 



+ 

+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 



0 

+ + - 

^- - - 

- + 0 



Number of cases 



23 34 



9 34 



27 26 17 71 



Suinmary 

Present-Future Orientations 



Over sixty percent of freshmen in both the community 
college and technical institute reported planning for a 3 
to 5 year period. Approximately 13-14 percent reported no 
plans or plans for a period of a few months . 



Categorized as drop-outs or continuing into the 
fourth term, over 80 percent of both categories in both 
schools reported plans for a 1 to 5 year period. Slightly 
larger proportions of drop-outs reported "no plans" than 
did those who continued. 



Over half of freshmen in both schools referred to 
occupational goals in plans. Approximately 25 percent 
referred to further education. Variations between the 
schools were slight. 

VJ'ith reference to specific curricula, business 
administration freshmen in both schools had between 15 and 
24 percent reporting "no plans". Nurse and secretarial 
science students had less than 10 percent in both schools 
reporting "no plans". 

In all curricula except electrical technology in 
both schools, occupational plans were reported by a major- 
ity. Over 1/3 of nurse and electrical technology students 



+ + I I + I + + 



referred to further education^ as did over 1/4 of the 
business administration students and slightly over 10 
percent of the secretarial science students. Differences 
between schools were slight. 

With reference to content of plans ^ proportional 
; variations for drop-outs and freshmen continuing in the 

community college were less than 5 percentage points; for 
the technical institute differences ranged from 7 to 15 
points with lower proportions of drop-outs reporting occu- 
pational plans and higher proportions reporting educational 
plans than freshmen continuing. 

Expectatidhs y Preferfehces and Chances 

When asked what they expected to be doing five years 
from now and what they would like to be doing five years 
from now, two categories accounted for over sixty percent 
f of the responses. These were; job consistent with curri- 

culum and job advancement through more education. Between 
15 and 20 percent indicated job different from curriculum. 
j Between 10 and 15 percent indicated marriage plus job and 

between 3 and 25 percent, marriage only. Variations be- 
^ tween the two schools were relatively slight. 

Shifts did occur between freshmen and fourth term 
students . Proportions both expecting and preferring a 
job consistent with curriculum increased for community 
college students. Proportions in this category in the 
technical institute decreased, in all likelihood from the 
larger number of women fourth term students who expected 
and preferred marriage only or in combination with a job. 

The proportions of fourth term students expecting 
and preferring job advancement through more education 
decreased to slightly over 1/4 of respondents in both 
schools. 

Freshmen who dropped out of curricula generally did 
not differ significantly from those freshmen who continued. 
Two of the larger proportional variations found were that 
of drop-outs from the community college, about 35 percent 
expected a job consistent with curriculum but only 23 per- 
cent preferred such a job. For those still enrolled, pro- 
= portional difference between expected and preferred was 

; only 3 percent. Of drop-outs from the technical institute 

about 29 percent expected job advancement through more 
education; whereas 37 percent preferred it. This exceeded 
by 10 percent the proportion of those still enrolled giving 
this response. 

When asked about perceived chances of attaining the 
expectations and preferences, the large majority rated 
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chances as excellent or good. Larger proportions were 
more optimistic about attaining expectations than prefer^ 
ences. Fourth term students tended generally to be more 
optimistic than they were as freshmen. 

Freshmen who subsequently dropped out were not 
found to be less optimistic than those who continued. 

Valuing Occupational Advancemieht 

When asked to indicate which of eleven items rep- 
resenting competing values would impede change which would 
lead to occupational advancement, responses indicated that 
endangering health, separation from family, leaving friends 
and as fourth term students, giving up leisure were compe- 
titive for close to 80 percent of respondents. 

Although differences were small, they were consis- 
tently in the direction of community college students as 
entering freshmen and as fourth term students placing 
somewhat greater, value on occupational advancement than 
students in the technical institute . This generalization 
did not hold for technology students . 

Findings were suggestive that freshmen who left 
curricula at the community college had larger proportions 
committed to occupational advancement than did those who 
continued. This was not found for the technical institute. 

Responses of students who had provided the same 
data in 1967 and as fourth term students in 1969 were ana- 
lyzed as pre-test and post- test results to identify whether 
changes had occurred in the 18 month interval. It was 
found that with several exceptions for technical institute 
students, lower proportions of respondents in both schools 
were committed to occupational advancement. Further, that 
whereas freshmen in the community college in slightly lar- 
ger proportions indicated commitment to occupational ad- 
vancement, results on the post-test found that the propor- 
tions of technical institute students exceeded those of 
community college students on eight of eleven items. 

The areas of health, family, friends and use of 
leisure tended most consistently to appear as strongly 
competitive with occupational advancement. 

Risk-Taking Propensities 

Mean risk-taking scores of community colleges and 
technical institute students did not differ significantly. 
Slight variations did occur between curricula with the one 
consistency that secretarial science students had the low- 
est mean scores . Freshmen who dropped out did not differ 
significantly from freshmen who continued. 
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A comparison of pre-test-post^test responses for 
a smaller population found that whereas proportions of 
community college students selecting risk-“taking alter- 
natives decreased for 7 of 8 items on the post-test, the 
direction was reversed for technical institute students. 
Although proportional variations were small, higher pro- 
portions selected risk-taking alternatives on the post- 
test than on the pre-test. Variations did occur between 
curricula, with electrical technology students in the 
community college going counter to the trend for the 
total population; and nurse students in the technical 
institute going counter to the trend for the total pop- 
ulation . 

In conclusion, it should be noted that for the 
smaller population for whom pre-test and post-test data 
were available, there was consistency in findings for 
the direction of fourth tern technical institute students 
showing larger proportions committed to occupational 
advancement and the direction of slightly increased pro- 
portions selecting risk-taking alternatives than did 
proportions of community college students. 



CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Methodologically 

From a methodological standpoint the measures of 
environmental press and personality need factors were 
applicable and did record variations in press and in stu- 
dent populations in the same occupational curricula in two 
year institutions. 



Substantively 

Freshmen entering the community college and techni- 
cal institute had much the same demographic characteristics. 
Freshmen who subsequently dropped out of occupational cur- 
ricula did not differ significantly in demographic charac- 
teristics from those who continued. 

The majority of freshmen had parents and friends 
who approved of their choice of school. This was true for 
freshmen who subsequently left the programs as well as for 
those who continued. 

Scholastic aptitude was not significantly related 
to leaving occupational programs . Men tended to drop out 
more frequently than women at both schools but significantly 
so for the technical institute. 

The community college had greater "holding power" 
than the technical institute as evidenced in the twenty 
percent difference in rate of drop-outs from occupational 
programs . 

Freshmen entering the community college and technical 
institute share a similar conception of college press which 
in turn coincides rather closely with that described by 
Stern (1970) as the freshmen myth held by students entering 
four year institutions. 

Student personality need profiles for community col- 
lege and technical institute freshmen were more alike than 
were they like profiles of students in three types of lib- 
eral arts colleges. Profiles of freshmen more closely 
resembled those of students in three types of undergraduate 
technical programs (Stern, 1970) . Pronounced variations 
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occur IP however f in hhe areas of dependency needs and enio- 
tlonal expression. 

Environmental press did differ in these two insti- 
tutions with the community college being more supportive 
of intellectual pursuits and of treating students as adults. 
The extent to which this difference is a partial explana- 
tion for the lower drop-out rate from programs in the com- 
munity college when compared with the technical institute 
requires more study. The plausibility of such a link is 
supported by the factors on which the two institutions 
differed when considered in relation to the disproportion- 
ate number of men leaving the technical institute . 

Results did not clearly indicate that the community 
college or technical institute was effective for specific 
types of students and far less so for other types. Vari- 
ations in intellectual interests and motivation did indi- 
cate that freshmen who left the community college had mean 
scores closer to those who continued at the technical 
institute, whereas technical institute drop-outs had mean 
scores more closely resembling those who continued at the 
community college. 

The results of this study help to specify the rela- 
tionships between environmental press of colleges as a 
stimulus to attracting the types of students generally 
compatible with press. Pace (1964) noted that across the 
country at large one finds a selective sorting based on 
mutual attraction and choice. He continued that in the 
majority of cases however it is probably fair to say that 
students and colleges come together because of proximity 
and acceptable cost. In this study proximity and cost 
were only slightly variant and relative to the individual 
student's residence. The program objectives were the same. 
In this case many students in effect had a choice between 
two colleges where environmental press was? reported as 
different in the dimension of intellectual climate and 
similar in the non-intellectual dimension. Yet on the 
basis of personality need profiles of freshmen, selective 
sorting in terms of attraction to one over the other did 
not occur. bn the basis of greater or lesser compatibility. 
The extent of difference in press as well as the fact that 
the difference was in the intellectual climate may be the 
explanation. Thus the question, what magnitude of differ- 
ences must exist as a prerequisite for selective sorting 
to occur to attract students to a more compatible environ- 
ment? 

Variations did occur among students in the different 
curricula, supporting the thesis that persons attracted to 
particular occupations, and intermediately to particular 
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educational programs, do differ somewhat in theoretical, 
aesthetic, economic, political and social values. These 
relationships tend to transcend institutions. 

Vocational values related to commitment to occupa- 
tional advancement and types of job situations related to 
advancement do seem to change during the educational ex- 
perience, The results relative to the direction of change 
and variations between institutions was contradictory in 
that the direction varied with the populations compared. 

In conclusion, the increasing precision possible in 
measuring the educational environment, the attributes of 
incoming students and graduates of occupational programs 
increases the degree of reasonable accountability to which 
educators will be held. Such accountability should rein- 
force the need for critical review of educational objec- 
tives with serious consideration to objectives for general 
education as well as occupational education. The role of 
environmental press in relation to student attributes must 
be considered as instrumental to achieving these objectives. 
Such action is feasible for individual institutions. To 
further understanding of differences in community colleges 
and technical institutes efforts could be directed to 
answering the following questions; 

1) Are the findings of this study indicative of 
differences which exist between a represen- 
tative sample of community colleges and a 
representative sample of technical institutes? 

2) Are the changes in vocational values and the 
direction of changes suggested by results of 
this study supported or confirmed by more 
intensive systematic study? What relation- 
ships exist between changes in vocational 
values and variations in environmental press? 
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APPENDIX 



GENERAL INFORMATION 
Part I 



Name: School 

(Last) (First) 

Curriculum: Business Administration Electrical Technology 

Nursing Secretarial Science 

Are you: Single ; Married ; Divorced ; Widove d . 

If single, do you live with parents? Yes No 

Do you have children? 0 ; 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 ; 5 or over 

Birth Date: 

(Month) (Year) 

Sex: (M) (F) 

Were you born in the U.S.? Yes ; No 

Was your father born in the U.S.? Yes ; No 

Was your paternal grandfather born in the U.S.? Yes ; No 

What is (if deceased, was) your father's main occupation? 

Please be specific: (Example: self-employed contractor; tractor-trailer 

driver; bricklayer; building maintenance man; chemical engineer). 

What was his main occupation when you were in grammar school? (Please be 
specific) 



Do you have brothers? 0 ; 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 ; over 4 

If they are employed list their occupations as above* (Please be specific) 



Does your mother work outside the home? Yes ; No (If yes) 

Part-time ; Full-time 

What is her job? . 

Please be specific 2 (Example: secretary, cook in small restaurant, 

waitress, teacher) 

How long does it take you to go from your residence to: 

Farmingdale ; Suffolk 

Do you have friends attending or who graduated from this school? 



Yes No 

Relationship (Example: Brother, sister, cousin) 

Write the NUMBER of the highest level of education achieved in the blank 
BESIDE THE PERSON indicated, if they 



Father 

Mother 

(1) Brother 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(1) Sister 

( 2 ) 



!• Completed elementary school 

2. Attended but did not graduate high school 

3. High school graduate 

4* Post high school vocational training 

5. Attended but did not graduate technical institute 

6* Graduate technical institute program 

7. Attended but did not graduate from a Junior 

College 

8. Graduated from a Junior College 
9* Attended 4 year college 

10. Four year college graduate 
11* Post graduate education 



(3) 

If Married, Husband or Wife 



Do you have plans for the future? Yes I No 

If yes, briefly tell what these are. 



If you have plans for the future, do you hope these will be achieved in: 

one month or less 1-2 years 5 or more years 

six months 3-4 years 



How did your father feel about your attending this school? 



________ strongly approved 

__ approved 

_______ neither approved nor disapproved 

_______ disapproved 

_______ strongly disapproved 

How did your mother feel about your attending this school? 

■ strongly approved 
________ approved 

________ neither approved nor disapproved 

______ disapproved 

_______ strongly disapproved 

How did close friends and associates view your attending this school 

_______ almost all thought it a wise decision 

______ the majority thought it a wise decision 

_______ some thought it a wise decision 

________ very few thought it a wise decision 

If married: 

How did your wife or husband feel about your attending this school? 

_______ strongly approved 

_______ approved 

________ neither approved nor disapproved 

_______ disapproved 

_______ strongly disapproved 



GO ON TO PART II 



PART II 



"Suppose you were offered an opportunity to make a substantial advance in a 
job or occupation. Place a check opposite each item in the following list 
to show how important it would be in stopping you from making that advance." 





Would 
stop me 


Might stop me 
from making 
change 


Would be a 
serious con- 
sideration but 
wouldn’t stop 
me 


Wouldn’t 
matter 
at all 


Endanger your health 










Leave your family for 
some time 










Move around the country a 
lot 










Leave your community 










Leave yonr friends 










Give up leisure time 










Keep quiet about religious 
views 










Keep quiet about political 
views 










Learn a new routine 










Work harder than you are 
now 










Take on more responsibility 











Looking at your present situation, what do you expect to be doing five years 
from now? 



What are your chances of reaching this goal? 

excellent fair very poor 

good poor 

What would you like to be doing five years from now? 

What are your chances of reaching this goal? 

excellent fair very poor 

good poor 
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part m 



ahnIl^ general public thinks and reels 

number of important social and personal questions. The best answer 
to each statement below is your personal opinion. We have tried to cover 
many different and opposing points of view, you may find yourself agreeine 

statements; disagreeing just as strongly with 
others; and perhaps uncertain about others; whether you agree or disagree 
with any statement, you can be sure that many people feel the same as you. 

Mark each statement in the left margin according to how much you 
agree or disagree with it. Please mark every one. 



Write +1, +2, +3, or -1, -2, -3, depending on how you feel in each 

+1 I agree a little -1 I disagree a little 

+2 I agree on the whole -2 I disagree on the whole 

+3 I agree very much -3 I disagree very much 

The highest form, of government is a democracy and the highest form of 
democracy is a government run by those who are most intelligent. 

Even though freedom of speech for all groups is a worthwhile goal it is 
unfortunately necessary to restrict the freedom of certain political 
groups. 

The United States and Russia have just about nothing in common. 

It is only natural that a person would have a much better acquaintance 
with ideas he believes in than ideas he opposes. 

Man on his own is a helpless and miserable creature. 



There is so much to be done and so little time to do it in. 

Once I get wound up in a heated discussion, I just can*t stop. 

It is better to be a dead hero than to be a live 'coward. 

The main thing in life is for a person to want to do something important. 
A man who does not believe in some great cause has not really lived. 

Fundamentally, the world we live in is a pretty lonesome place. 

In a discussion, I often find it necessary to repeat myself several 
times to make sure I am being understood. 

If given a chance, I would do something of great benefit to the world. 
Most people just don't give a "damn" for others. 

It is only natural for a person to be rather fearful of the future. 

I d like it if I could find someone who would tell., me how to solve my 
personal problems. 

while 1 don't like to admit this even to myself, my secret ambition is 
to become a great man, like Einstein, or Beethoven or Shakespeare. 

In times like these, a person must be pretty selfish if he considers 
primarily his own happiness. 

In the long run, the best way to live is to pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and beliefs are the same as ones own. 

To compromise with our political opponents is dangerous because it 
usually leads to the betrayal of our own side. 












Write '.+1, +2,;+3f, or -I? -2, -3, depending on hov you feel in each case. 



+1 


I 


agree 


a little 


-1 


1 disagree 


a little 


+2 


I 


agree 


on the whole 


-2 


X disagree 


on the whole 


+3 


I 


agree 


very much 


-3 


I disagree 


very much 



In the history of mankind there have probably been just a handful of 
~ really great thinkers. 

There are tvo kinds of people in this world, those who are for the truth 
~ and those who are against the truth. 

The worst crime a person could commit is to attack publicly the people 
who believe in the same thing he does. 

^ Most of the ideas which get printed nowadays aren’t worth the paper 
they are printed on. 

A person who thinks primarily of his own happiness is beneath contempt- 

There are a number of people I have come to hate because of the things 
they stand for. 

When it comes to differences of opinion in religion we must be careful 
not to compromise with those who believe differently from the way we do. 
My blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he is vnrong. 
A group which tolerates too much differences of opinion among its own 
members cannot exist for long. 

It is only when a person devotes himself to an ideal or cause that life 
becomes meaningful. 

In a heated discussion I generally become so absorbed in what I am going 
to say that I forget to listen to what the others are saying. 

Of all the different philosophies which exist in this world there is 
probably only one which is correct. 

_ The present is all too often full of unhappiness. It is only the future 
that counts. 

It is often desirable to reserve judgment about what’s going on until 
”* one has had a chance to hear the opinions of those one respects, 

_ A person who gets enthusiastic about too many causes is likely to be a 
pretty ’’wishy-washy*’ sort of person. 

__ If a man is to accomplish his mission in life it is sometimes necessary 
~ to gamble ’’all or nothing at all”. 

^ Most people just don't know what’s good for them. 

_ In this complicated world of ours the only way we can know what is 
going on is to rely on leaders or experts who can be trusted. 
Unfortunately, a good many people with whom I have discussed important 
social and moral problem? don't really understand what’s going on, 

^ In times like these it is often necessary to be more on guard against 
ideas put out by people or groups in ones own camp than by those in 
the opposing camp. 



JOB PREFERENCE INVENTORY 



All of us have different requirements for the job that we would find 
most attractive* The following are a number of alternatives that you might 
be faced with in considering job opportunities. Please check one alternative 
in each of the following pairs. 



* w 



The kind of job that I would most pr( 

I. Check one: 

(I) A job where I am almost 

always on my own 

(2) A job where there is nearly 

always someone available 
to help me on problems 
that I don't know how to 
handle 



r would be; 

5* Check one: 

(l) A job where I am the 

final authority on 
my work 

(2) A job where there is 

nearly always a person 
or a procedure that 
will catch my mistakes 



2. Check one: 

(1) A job where I have to 

make many decisions by 
myself 

(2) A job where I have to 

make few decisions by 
myself 



3. Check one: 

(l) A job where my instructions 

are quite detailed and 
specific 

(2) A job where my instructions 

are very general 



6. Check one: 

(l) A job where I could 

be either highly 
successful or a com- 
plete failure 

(2) A job where I could 

never be too successful 
but neither could I 
be a complete failure 

7. Check one: 

(1) A job that is chang- 
ing very little 

(2) A job that is 

constantly changing 



4. Check one: 



8. Check one: 



(1) A job where I am almost 
always certain of my ability 
to perform wel 1. 

(2) A job where I am usually 
pressed to the limit of 
my abilities 



(1) An exciting job but 
one which might be 
done away with in a 
short time 

(2) A less exciting job 
but one which would 
undoubtedly exist in 
the Company for a 
long time 
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